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THE STATUE OF A PTOLEMAIC STPATHTOS OF THE MENDESIAN NOME 
IN THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


HERMANN RANKE + 


THE CLEVELAND Museum of Art acquired in 
1948 the torso of a late Egyptian diorite statue 
measuring 90cm. in height.t The head and the 
lower parts of the legs are missing ; thus the statue 
originally would have been about life size. The 
body, representing a man, is naked except for a 
short kilt which shows the characteristic features 
of the loincloth of an ancient Egyptian king: an 
upper part whose ends overlap in the middle of 
the body — showing stripes of vertical pleating — 
and a lower part, striped horizontally, which 
probably has its origin in the pudenda sheath 
worn by the Egyptians at the beginning of their 
history. The kilt is held in place by a broad belt. 
This belt, as well as the central part of the statue’s 
“back pillar,” is covered with incised hieroglyphic 
inscriptions which give some information about 
the man here represented, and with which I shall 
have to deal presently. 

The sculpture itself has considerable merit and 
is the work of a real artist, not just a gifted crafts- 
man. Breast and abdomen are rendered with a 
strong tendency toward naturalism and a beauty 
of outline which might induce the spectator at 
first sight to consider it the work of a Greek artist. 
But this first impression is erroneous. The artist 
must have been inspired by works of Greek con- 
temporaries but he himself certainly was an Egyp- 
tian. In all the details of rendering the male body 
there is not a single one which could be claimed 
as characteristic of Greek sculpture.? 

The representation of the strongly protruding 
breasts with a male body has to be especially men- 
tioned. It seems to be characteristic of late Ptole- 


7 Deceased April 22, 1953. 

* Cf. its first publication, with a good photograph, by 
the Assistant Curator of Classical Art in the Cleveland 
Museum, Miss Silvia A. Wunderlich, in the Bulletin of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, June 1949, pp. 99 ff. The 
torso has received the registration number 48141. 

*Not being a trained art historian myself, I do not 
feel qualified to give a detailed justification of the 
above statement. My general impression, however, has 
been corroborated by the classical archaeologists of 
Bryn Mawr College, Dr. Rhys Carpenter and Dr. Mary 
Swindler, whom I have asked for their opinion. 


maic times. On this occasion, I may be allowed to 
refer to an earlier paper of mine, which appeared 
in this JourNAL (Vol. 65, No. 4, pp. 238 ff.), and 
in which I published a late Ptolemaic torso pre- 
served in the University Museum at Philadelphia. 
I took this torso to be a statue of the goddess 
Hathor. This explanation rested in the main on 
the female-like moulding of the breasts, and it 
seems to me now that it has to be reconsidered. 
In all probability, the Philadelphia torso does not 
represent the goddess Hathor or a woman at all, 
but a priest who dedicated a statue of Hathor 
into the temple of Dendereh, and to whom the 
long inscription refers! 


THE INSCRIPTIONS 


There are two inscriptions on the belt which 
are fully preserved. They are arranged in two 
halves, each of which begins in the center, the first 
title hm-ntr “ priest,” belonging to each half. 

We read toward the left: 


WHAT ear ravine 


“the priest, commander of the (infantry) troops, 
commander of the chariotry imn-p3-ym, son of the 
commander of troops p3-imj-r-ih(.w).” 


Toward the right: 


TAN tye Nehis o 


“the priest, commander of troops, king’s brother 
imn-p3-ym, born of nb(.t)-th(.t).” 


More information is to be gained from the in- 
scriptions incised on the back pillar. 

Here we have the greater part of three columns, 
the lower ends of which are missing. Above these 
columns, there is an incised relief showing four 
standing figures. On the right hand side we see 
a man in a long dress which reaches almost to his 
ankles. His head is shaven, he is turned toward 
the left, his right arm raised in adoration. Oppo- 
site him, facing right, is the triad of the town 
Mendes and its nome. First, on a rather high 
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194 RANKE: 
pedestal, Harpokrates* as a naked boy, his left 
hand raised toward his mouth. Behind him, we 
see his parents: the ram-headed‘ god b3-nb-dd.t, 
an w3§-scepter in his outstretched left hand and 
the Atef-crown on his head, and the goddess Hat- 
mehit ° wearing on her head the sign of the Men- 
desian nome, a fish on a standard. Above the 
heads of these four persons there are five incised 
vertical lines, which, however, never have received 
inscriptions. 

Below this scene we see one horizontal line of 
rather crowded signs facing left: 


IDPS Sint Sah 


“The priest, commander of troops, king’s brother 
imn-p>-ym, son of p3-imj-r-th.w and of the lady 
of the house nb(.¢)-th(.t).” 


This horizontal inscription is set off by incised 
lines from the reliefs above and the long columns 
below. While this inscription does not add any- 
thing in particular to the knowledge we have 
gained so far, our information is substantially 
enhanced by the contents of the following three 
columns. Their well cut hieroglyphs are also 
arranged from left to right and are separated 


from each other by incised vertical lines. Their 
text runs as follows: 
(1) 
— 2 fi] ; elle f 
> 2 INVA GY Se 
rp'tj] h3tj-- Smr w't] sn nSw.t tmj-r mS wr m wn 
dd.t 


“ The ‘ hereditary prince,’ ‘sole companion,’ King’s 
brother, great commander of troops in the nome of 


Mendes.” 
TIMES ALSIA 

mown — <_—> wen e Ow! ~~ 
Sn hip.sn trw hr 


nd-r n ‘nh nb t3.wj Spr.w. 
dd( st .f 
“a counsellor for every citizen of the two lands, 





* Cf. K. Sethe, Urkunden der Griech.-rém, Zeit, p. 31, 
11. 

* The goat of Mendes is always represented as a ram, 
ef. H. Kees, Der Gétterglaube im alten Aegypten (1941), 
p- 80f. 

° Cf. Sethe, ibid., p. 32, 14 and Sethe, Urgeschichte, 
p. 16. 








The Statue of a Ptolemaic Srparyyos of the Mendesian Nome 


on account of whose saying they come petitioning 
and are all satisfied ” 


oe? SINT SV. 


wid kd nfr bi3(.t) 3ms-ib bwt.f Shm-, imj-r 
Sim.t ... 


“of happy character, joyful (?regardful?) of 
heart, whose abomination is power (? violence ?), 
the commander of the chariotry . . .” 


(2) 
xq. CoP, on 
4 —_a Delf: Pa IB SPY?“ SS 
dkr phtj r d3j.w kn.w b3r n mS n nb w'j 


“mighty of strength against many adversaries, a 
Ba‘l (?) for the army of the unique lord” 


a cls 


aa $(w) iw Sd3w(?)tjw.f nb 
“who (i.e. the king) loves him more than all his 
treasurers ” 


ASSP So Th 


ir(.w) dd(.t).f nb(.t), iwtj hsf(.w).f Sm hr 
mw nn 3bw wnw.t hr hjhj... 

“who is wont to do all he (the king) says, who 

cannot be repelled, who is faithful, without ceas- 

ing (even) for an hour, in searching for (what is 

agreeable for the king?) .. .” 


(3) 


pm el Sarin ae 


1ot aa 


im3 wn itj(.w) ih.t.én nb m 8 n.t r pr-hd n bi 
Spsj 

“kind, when all their things in field and town are 

taken away for the treasury of the glorious goat” 


mo Emm O 


.m nd.t n k3.t(?).f 
“. .. subjects of (for?) his...” 


oe UG mn re NS 


gee nf... nh nhd n ir(.w) mj kd.f 











y ny 8 iS not a eh OID 
an & dgie 6 a e i wept 44 
wa 7 Tits Lite ; Fa ! 


4 t. « 


*£ 
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“who made for him a singer’s lyre (?) of silver, 
like which not was made (anything)” 


S151 [lll -~ 


dwr.t(?) ... 
“(and) a staff of silver(?) .. .” 


CoMMENTARY 


1. Inscriptions on the belt. 

The name imn-p3-ym,® meaning “ Amon is the 
Sea” or “ Amon of the Sea”? is very rarely found. 
As Kuentz has seen,® it is rendered in Greek by 


Apodiwps. 

The name of the father p3-imj-r-ih(.w) “the 
overseer of the cattle (herds)” occurs often since 
the New Kingdom and was rendered in Greek by 


TleAaas.° 

The mother’s name, finally, nb.t-th(.t), seems 
to be known only from a text of the Middle King- 
dom '° and the Greek form NeBriyis. It evidently 
is an abbreviated name and means “ lady of drunk- 
enness,” probably an epithet of the goddess Hathor, 
patron of love and carousing. 

On the title gn-nsw(.t) “king’s brother,” see 
below p. 197. The red crown (n) between this 
title and the name (phonetic complement of sn?) 
seems to be superfluous. 

For the bud as a determinative of th.¢ “ drunk- 


° The line on top of the back pillar gives a variant of 
the spelling of ym. 

7In this case, the name would be an abbreviated one. 
An imn-p3-ym “ Amon of the Sea” occurs among many 
other forms of Amon in a schoolboy’s copybook, found 
in a tomb at Saqqarah, cf. W. Spiegelberg, Die demo- 
tischen Papyrus (Catalogue général, Le Caire, Text 
(Strassburg 1908), p. 276, n. 1.—Another abbreviation 
of the personal name is p3}-ym (Ranke, PN I 100, 15), 
a name which Dr. G. Fecht has happily identified 
with the cuneiform (Assyrian) transliteration Puyama 
(Ranke, Keilschriftliches Material zur aegyptischen 
Vokalisation, p. 27) of the name of a prince of Mendes! 
The abbreviated name ym (fem.!—Ranke, PN I 56, 4) 
must also be compared. For ym or p3-ym as the name 
of an (originally Syrian) god of the Sea ef. Comptes 
rendus de V’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
1946 pp. 496 ff. See also the “chief of priests of all 
the gods of the ocean” (wd-wr), mentioned in Journal 
of Egyptian Archaeology 6 (1920), p. 288. 

* Etudes de papyrologie III (1934), 41 ff. 

* Cf. Griffith, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri of the 
Rylands Library, Vol. II (1909), pp. 442 and 257, n. 2. 

* Cf. Ranke, Aegyptische Personennamen I 189, 22. 
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enness,” cf. the lotus flower, playing the same réle 
in Wb. V 323, bottom. Flowers were a necessary 
adornment at ancient Egyptian banquets. 


2. Inscriptions on the back pillar. 

Column 1: For the writing of hA3tj-‘ see Wh. 
III, 25.—For the writing of sn “brother” with 
an additional reed leaf see Wb. IV, 150. The 
origin of this spelling is not known to me.—For 
the writing of the word w “nome” with two w 
signs see Wb. I, 243.—The title imj-rms wr corre- 
sponds to the Greek orparyyos.—For ‘nh nb “ every 
citizen ” (lit. “every living one”) I have no exact 
parallel. The plural ‘nh.w nb is found often, e. g. 
in the decree of Canopus, Sethe, Hierogl. Urk. der 
Griech.-rom. Zeit I, p. 185, 1. 143, 12.—For ir.w 
“all of them” see Wb. I 105, 4.—As for w3d-kd, 
nfr-bj3(t), W. Federn calls my attention to Kémi 
IV, 129: nfr-kd, ikr-bj3 (time of Amasis). Simi- 
lar epithets are often found, cf. Spiegelberg, 
Zeitschr. f. aegypt. Sprache 64, %79f. W3d-kd 
occurs also with the addition hr rmt.w: Clére, 
Revue dégyptologie VI, 135 ff. 

Column 2: The expression thr-phtj occurs as a 
royal epithet, see Wb. V 330, 17.—For d3j.w 
“enemies” or similar see Wb. V, 517, bottom. 
The first sign is not very clear; for the determina- 
tive, I have no exact parallel. The words “mighty 
of strength against many adversaries” may have 
reference to actual political disturbances, so fre- 
quent in Egypt under the later Ptolemies. Cf. H. 
Bengtson, Strategie III, p. 106, where a civil war 
under Ptolemy VIII is mentioned, during which 
Paos, a orparyyos of the Thebaid of Egyptian 
origin, led a military expedition against Her- 
monthis. For the reading of the antelope’s head 
as kn see Wb. V, 40f—The reading Ba'l for b3r 
is by no means certain, but it is easy to suppose 
that the orparnyos as in the epithet tkr-phtj would 
usurp a royal designation for himself. The king, 
in the New Kingdom, is often compared with the 
war-god Ba'‘l, cf. Wb. I 447, 11; cf. also the verb 
b'r “to fight (like Ba‘l),” Wb. I 447, 14 (sug- 
gestion by H. Junker). Instead of $d3w(?) .tjw.f, 
one would expect mjtjw.f “his peers,” but the sign 
of the cylinder seal is clear. For Sd3w(?).tjw.f 
referring to the king, see Sethe, /. c. 93, 8 (Pithom- 
stele).—For twtj hsf(.w?).f, ef. Wb. IIT 335, 15 
and Gardiner, Grammar? § 307, 2.—For §m-hr-mw 
(without suffix), Walter Federn compares m5*‘-hr- 
mw, Robichon-Varille, Le temple du scribe royal 
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Amenhotep, fils de Hapou (1936), p. 4, l. 18.— 
For the whole phrase §m Ar mw, nn 3bw cf. ink 
SmSj n 3b(w), Sethe, l.c., p. 56, 16 and Wb. I 
6, 10.—For the late determination of wnw.t 
“hour” by the sun see Wb. I, 316.—For the sup- 
plement at the end of the column cf. Wb. III 
151, 17 f. 

Column 3: Wn I take to be the auxiliary verb. 
—For itj th.t cf. tm itj th.t m &w.w, W. Wres- 
zinski, Inschriften des Wiener Hofmuseums, p. 141 
top. — For “in field and town” as a standing 
juridic formula, ef. Kees, Zeitschr. f. aegypt. 
Sprache 72, 42. The second m is left out here. 
The meaning of this whole phrase seems to be 
that our orparyyos tried to avoid unnecessary 
crudeness, when the (yearly?) taxes were col- 
lected. — For nd.t see Wb. II, 369. The word 
before m nd.t remains unclear even in its reading. 
Unfortunately, the reading of the following word 
also is uncertain: n k3.f?, n k3.t.f?—The signs 
following irj-n.f, I am unable to read with cer- 
tainty, which makes the meaning of the whole 
sentence unclear. H. Junker suggests, with all 
reserve, that we might have to read h‘j and com- 
pares the word h‘j (for h‘.w), a musical instru- 
ment, Wb. III 243, 10. For the strange determi- 
native he calls attention to the sign Wb., Beleg- 
stellen III, 75 (a lyre??). Amphiomis seems to 
have had a musical instrument (?) of silver of 
hitherto unknown kind or size or quality made 
(for the king ?)—Of the last signs, I cannot ven- 
ture a satisfactory translation. The word dwr.t (?) 
may be a late writing of twrj.t “staff,” Wb. V 


202, 6. 


wl & 


Tite DATE OF THE CLEVELAND Torso 
From these reliefs and inscriptions, we learn 
that Amphiomis, the man represented by the 
Cleveland torso, once held the highest office in the 
16th Lower Egyptian nome of Mendes, situated 
in the Eastern delta. He was “great commander 
of the troops” of this nome, an office which corre- 
sponds to the Ptolemaic office of orparyyos and 
which, at the beginning a purely military one, 
later developed into the leading administrative 
office of the That Amphiomis also was 
“commander of the chariotry,” may indicate that 
in his time, the military duties of the office were 
still a reality..* Of his other titles “hereditary 


nome, 





11 Cf, H. Bengtson, Die Strategie in der hellenist. Zeit 
III (1952), p. 71. 
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prince,” “ prince ” and “sole companion ” (namely 


of the king) were merely honorary ones which go 
back to very ancient Egyptian times. The title 
“priest ” which heads the other titles in the in- 
scriptions on the belt, shows that the man also 
had priestly functions in the temple of the nome 
god, a fact which is corroborated by his being 
represented with shaven head. 

If, now, we try to date our statue more closely, 
there are three possible ways of approach: the 
archaeological, the philological, and the historical 
one. As regards the archaeological evidence, there 
can be no doubt but that our statue belongs to the 
time of Ptolemaic rule in Egypt, which lasted from 
323 until 30 B.c., and after which Egypt became 
a province of the Roman Empire. The custom of 
representing high private officials with the ancient 
royal kilt goes back to the Middle Kingdom and 
is found throughout the “late” period, but the 
custom of inscribing the belt of this kilt with 
the person’s name and titles does not occur until 
the end of the 25th dynasty and is first known 
from a statue of the Theban prince and ruler 
Mentemhét, who may have been the first one to 
usurp this royal privilege.** In Ptolemaic times, 
this custom became quite common with private 
persons of high standing. Mostly, as in the case 
of our statue, the main titles of the man and his 
parentage were added. The masterly modelling of 
the upper part of the body however, which I have 
mentioned at the beginning, does not occur in the 
“late” periods of Pharaonic history and seems to 
be a definite characteristic, however rare, of the 
time of the Ptolemies. But within the Ptolemaic 
period a more exact dating is difficult, the clearly 
dated comparative material being very scarce.” 

Still less are we able to gather from the philo- 
logical evidence. The language of the texts, the 
signs of which have been carefully executed,’ is 
good “classical” Egyptian without any “ New 
Egyptian ” forms or hints of later phonetic de- 
velopments.t® There are a number of character- 


12 See Legrain, Statues II (1914), pl. XLIV. 

18 A careful archaeological publication of all available 
Ptolemaic statues is an urgent desideratum. 

14 There is hardly an error to be found, excepting a k 
for nb in nb.t-pr (beneath the relief on the back pillar) 
and perhaps the sign of the cylinder-seal with bead- 
necklace in Col. 2 for the mj-sign (see commentary). 

15 With the exception of iw for the preposition f, 
which already had reached the stage of Coptic e (cf. Wb. 
II, 386; Junker, Grammatik der Denderateate § 191). 











Oo @ “Ss 
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istically “late” spellings which, however, are not 
restricted to texts of the Ptolemaic time,?® and 
of typical “ Ptolemaic” values of signs only a 
single one occurs.‘ But our historical evidence 
will lead us a good step further.** The two im- 
portant facts are that the orparyyos represented 
by the Cleveland torso was an Egyptian, and that 
he bore the title “king’s brother.” His being an 
Egyptian is evident from the fact that he himself 
as well as both of his parents had pure Egyptian 
names. In spite of much intermarriage between 
Egyptians and Greeks since the third century B. c., 
it is inconceivable that the highest official of a 
nome would have assumed an Egyptian name, had 
he been a Greek. 

For a considerable time after Alexander’s con- 
quest of Egypt, only Greeks or Macedonians were 
appointed orparyyos or head of a nome. It was 
not until the time of the decaying power of the 
Ptolemies that this high office was given occa- 
sionally to Egyptians of the wealthy class, who 
had begun to play an important réle in the state, 
and who were proud enough to proclaim their 
Egyptian origin freely and openly. Of such Egyp- 
tian orparyyo. the names of at least nine are now 
known,’® all of whom lived in the first century 


16 A comprehensive investigation of the orthography 
of late Egyptian texts is much needed. In our inscrip- 
tions, I note the following “ late” spellings: the sphinx 
for nb as epithet of the king, cf. Wb. II, 227; the roll 
of bread as a determinative of ih.t, as often found in 
Ptolemaic inscriptions, ef. Wb. I, 124, 5; ntt for mn of 
the genitive, in Col. 3, ef. Sethe, Hierogl. Urkunden der 
griech.-rém. Zeit, p. 38, 16; the writing of the title h3tj- 
with an unexplained p, cf. Wb. III, 25; ww as writing 
of w “nome,” cf. Wb. I 243, 1; ir.w written with three 
r’s in Col. 1, ef. Sethe ib., pp. 36, 6. 66,14. Some of these 
writings (as the oblong bread after ih.t) are found as 
early as the Saitic period (cf. Wreszinski, lJ. c., p. 142, 
top) and may occur even earlier. The p in h3tj-‘ is occa- 
sionally found even in the time of the Middle Kingdom. 

** The man steadying a basket on his head, with the 
value f in Col. 3. 

** For the following remarks cf. U. Wilcken, Grund- 
ztige der Papyruskunde, Vol. I (1912), pp. 7 and 11. 
H. Bengtson, Griechische Geschichte (1950), pp. 471, ff. 
H. Bengtson, Die Strategie in der hellenist. Zeit, Vol. 
III (1952), passim. Maria Trindle, Ehrentitel im Ptole- 
mderreich (Munich dissert. 1942).—Unfortunately, the 
paper of T. C. Skeat, “The Reign of the Ptolemies,” 
Mizraim VI (1927), 1ff., has been inaccessible to me. 

For a list of all the orparyyou in Egypt who are 
hitherto known, see Bengtson, Strategie, pp 207-241. Cf. 
also H. Henne, Liste des stratéges du nome en Egypte, 


B.C. To these, our Amphiomis must be added 
and, therefore, he must have lived under the later 
Ptolemies. 


The second fact corroborates this statement and, 
at the same time, allows us to date our statue still 
more precisely. We know—from the researches of 
T. C. Skeat (Mizraim II, 30ff.) that the title 
“royal kinsman,” ovyyevys, which in Egyptian was 
rendered by én-néw.t “ king’s brother,” *° was given 
to the orparyyo of the nomes not earlier than 
around 120 3B.c., under king Ptolemy VIII.” 
This title conveyed to its bearer the honor of being 
addressed as “brother” by the reigning king, as 
if he were one of his blood relatives. In our in- 
scription on the back pillar, it precedes the title 
otpatyyos (While on the belt it follows the titles 
of “priest” and “commander of troops”) and 
proves by its occurrence that the Cleveland statue 
must be dated after 120 B.c., a still later date, 
within the first century not being impossible. I do 
not think, however, that from our present material, 
we can fix the date more closely. 


In this connection, finally, it should be men- 
tioned that the rare name Amphiomis, is only 
known so far from late Ptolemaic texts. Besides 
the Cleveland torso, it occurs only on the Cairo 
statue 687 (see the appendix), and on a late 
Ptolemaic papyrus in Brussels.** 


Where our statue once stood, its inscriptions do 
not tell us explicitly. But it seems almost certain 
—especially on account of the reliefs on the back 
pillar—that it must have been erected in one of 





Mémoires de l'Institut Egyptien, Vol. 56 (1935), pp. 
25* ff. 

°° The vizier ¢3j-hp-im.w of the 30th dynasty (Petrie, 
Memphis I, pls. 31f.) does not have the title “ king’s 
brother ” but seems to be called “ brother of the father 
of the king of Upper and Lower Egypt” (?) — thus 
Petrie, ib., p. 13, 39 (against p. 20, 58!). 

Cf. H. Bengtson, Strategie III, pp. 50. 53. 56. 
Whether this cvyyevns was merely an honorary title— 
the highest one in the Ptolemaic administration of 
Egypt—or whether it involved membership in a consult- 
ing body of the crown, we do not know, ef. Rheinisches 
Museum, Vol. 55, p. 182 (Strack). 

™ Cf. W. Spiegelberg, Demotische Papyrus des Musée 
du Cinquantenaire (Briissel 1919), p. 20, No. 5, Col. I, 
11, a papyrus dated in the 28th year of a Ptolemaic 
king, containing a list of tombs and of Xecrovpy.ac con- 
nected with them. According to Spiegelberg the date 
would fall either in the reign of Ptolemy VI—Philometor 
(181-145) or in the reign of Ptolemy VIII—Euergetes 
II (145-116). 
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the temples of the sacred goat, either in that of 
the nome capital Mendes,** or in another one. 


APPENDIX 


The Statue Cairo 687. 

The Cleveland torso can hardly be separated 
from another statue which is now in Cairo.** 

This second statue represents a man called 
Pelaias, son of Amphiomis, and of ¢3-(n.t.)ij-m- 
htp, that is to say he has the same name as the 
father of the Cleveland orparyyos while his father 
has the very rare name of the man himself repre- 
sented by the Cleveland torso.*® The Cairo Pelaias 





23 Cf, A. Scharff, Mitteilungen des dgyptolog. Instituts 
in Kairo I, 130 ff. and pls. 26-29. 

** Cairo 687. Published—without photograph—by L. 
Borchardt, Statuen III (1930), pp. 30f., and again— 
with a poor photograph of the back pillar—by A. Montet 
in Kémi VII (1938), pp. 123 ff. and pl. XXIV. An earlier 
publication by G. Daressy (Recueil de Travaux XV, 150) 
seems in a number of places more correct than that of 
Borchardt. 

2° Wm. C. Hayes has already concluded from this that 
the Cairo statue might represent the father or the son 


was imj-r-mS “commander of troops,” while his 
father Amphiomis has the same title and, besides, 
the title hm-ntr “priest.” It seems very unlikely 
that these two men should not have been members 
of the same family, and since the Cleveland man 
is designated as “great commander of troops” 
(= orparyyos) in the nome of Mendes,” and also 
held the very high title of “king’s brother,” it 
seems reasonable to assume that he was the younger 
of the two and had reached the top of the social 
ladder, the earlier steps of which had been climbed 
by his father or ancestor Pelaias of the Cairo 
statue. Unfortunately, the publications of the in- 
scription of the latter do not seem to be final, and 
a new publication is urgently wanted.*° 





of the Cleveland torso, ef. Miss Wunderlich’s article 
quoted in n. 1. 

26 It should be noted that no other orparnyos of the 
nome of Mendes is known as yet, and that the number 
of orparnyo of the Delta nomes, which are known, is 
extremely small. The list of Bengtson, quoted in n. 19, 
mentions only one each of the nomes of Bubastis, Phar- 
baithos, and Xois. Cf. also H. Bengtson, Strategie III, 
p. 90! 





SIR WILLIAM JONES AND THE SAKUNTALA 


GARLAND H. CANNON, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


THe ORIENTALIST Sir William Jones was one 
of those rare eighteenth-century English giants 
who was too shackled by his duties (he was puisne 
judge of the Indian Supreme Court, 1783-94) and 
supplementary study and writing to keep a diary 
or journal, unlike his friend Boswell. As a result, 
ideas about his character have been chiefly derived 
from implications in his writings, which are neces- 
sarily less intimate and revealing than a journal, 
and from his voluminous correspondence, much of 
which has been preserved. Yet even this corre- 
spondence is often involved with answering ques- 
tions which his inquiring friends had begun asking 
him in the early 1760’s, when his Harrow class- 
mates had nicknamed him the Great Scholar. 

Therefore, it is of no small interest to discover 
that Jones wrote a series of thirty-three diary 
letters to Earl Spencer in England in the autumn 


of 1787, while reading a diffuse Bengali recension 
of the Sakuntala and toying with the idea of 
making a literary Latin-English translation of this 
drama. Three of the letters are of particular 
significance to Orientalists, because in the letters 
Jones revealed his earliest conception of part of 
the Sakuntala recension he was using. The series 
as a whole is significant because it provides one 
of the clearest insights yet accorded into the char- 
acter of this pioneer English Orientalist, though 
no attempt to characterize him will be made in 
this article. 

The series began on August 4, 1787. The 
Joneses had just arrived at their vacation cottage 





1 Professor A. J, Arberry has graciously lent me his 
typescript copies of ninety-two mainly unpublished letters 
by Jones, the originals of which are in the present Earl 
Spencer’s library at Althorp, Harlestone, Northampton. 
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at Krishnagar, fifty-five miles north of Calcutta 
in the Ganges delta country. He had brought 
along a few Sanskrit manuscripts (among them 
the Ordinances of Manu, the Sakuntala, and other 
Natakas), which he planned to read in the morn- 
ings. His reading was not designed for escapism, 
though a certain amount of appreciation was 
anticipated ; instead, he intended to improve his 
reading knowledge of Sanskrit. In accordance 
with his usual scholarly habits, he planned to 
write out rough English translations even as he 
read. Moreover, if he composed a dairy-like page 
to his old friend and former pupil every morning 
during his vacation, he would provide himself with 
a kind of associational record of his progress in 
Sanskrit, while still maintaining a comparatively 
faithful correspondence with Spencer. 


Thus he wrote the first diary letter on August 
4, 1787: 


Will this page ever reach you, my dear friend, or am I 
writing for the winds and the waves? This doubt alone 
diminishes, and almost destroys, the pleasure, which I 
should have in writing to you. One letter in three may 
be supposed to go safe from India to England; but I have 
not leisure to write triplicates; and my clerk, who copied 
for me in the Temple with expedition and accuracy, is 
dying of a consumption. I have therefore determined, 
while I stay in this delightful cottage, to scribble a page 
to you every morning; and, when I return to Calcutta, 
different pages shall go by different ships. By the Ravens- 
worth you will, I hope, receive a letter from me, enclos- 
ing bills on the company for £2950: other ships will 
carry the duplicates and triplicates together with more 
bills. Whether the Directors will accept them, I cannot 
tell; but, if men always did what they ought, I should 
know with certainty. So much here on money-matters: 
I will resume the subject when I come to answer your 
last letter, as I propose to do paragraph by paragraph. 
Anna is well; and I am in perfect health, except a cold, 
which I do not mind. Having a greater task on my hands 
than I can well finish this autumn, I must bid you 
FAREWELL! 


The task, of course, was the reading of the Sakun- 
tala. He elaborated upon his plan of a page a day 
to Spencer in his August 15 letter: 


You judge rightly, (and what other judgement could be 
formed by your excellent understanding?) that we are 
the best judges here of all that relates to ourselves. In 
Europe you see India through a glass darkly: here, we 
are in a strong light; and a thousand little nuances are 
perceptible to us, which are not visible through your 
best telescopes, and which could not be explained without 
writing volumes. To you, my dearest friend, I will never 
hesitate to explain as much as is necessary for your 


satisfaction on all subjects; but to all mankind besides I 
will even apply the words of Menedamus in the Comedy 


. Tantumne a rebus otii est tuis tibi 
Aliena ut cures? 


and will show on all occasions, that a man of 40 is too 
old to need advice and too young to bear reprehension. 
So high is the prerogative of friendship above all other 
civil ties. I have now finished in three sheets my answer, 
period by period, to your last letter; and will proceed 
in this way, writing one page every morning during the 
vacation, to throw upon paper all that may occur to me, 
setting down the first sentiments, that rise in my mind, 
and clothing them in the first words that present them- 
selves. 


About this time he realized that Spencer, who 
conceivably might be comfortably seated in the 
staid House of Lords when he read these diary 
letters, had no concrete information about the 
Krishnagar cottage. Therefore, he devoted his 
letters of August 5 and August 21 to description, 
revealing an attitude not at all typical of the Eng- 
lish administrator in eighteenth-century India: 


How preferable is this pastoral mansion, (though built 
entirely of vegetable substances, without glass, mortar, 
metal, or any mineral but iron nails from its roof to its 
foundation) to the marble palaces, which you have seen 
in Italy! It is a thatched cottage with an upper story, 
and a covered verone, or veranda, as they call it here, 
all round it, well-boarded and ten or twelve feet broad: 
it stands on a dry plain, where many a garden flower 
grows wild. Here I pass my autumn vacations, and 
thus avoid the noxious air of Caleutta, which is par- 
ticularly unwholesome at the end of the rainy season. 
The heats of April and May we spend at our charming 
villa, the eye of the Ganges, a few yards from that 
divine river and five miles from the Capital: there Anna 
Maria has flocks and herds, and an excellent dairy, which 
produces the best butter in India. Were it not for the 
state of her health, often bad, always precarious, I 
should be the happiest man alive and should think 
Bengal the paradise of regions. 


I hope you have Rennel’s Bengal Atlas? It is my con- 
stant companion. If you have it, pray look at the first 
plate, the Delta of the Ganges. On the left hand, in lat. 
23°. 25’ now sits your friend on a beautiful dry plain 
near Crishna-nagar [Krishnagar], or Apollinopolis, on 
the banks of a charming serpentine river, which forms 
one side of Kasimbazar island, and meets the Ganges 
opposite the celebrated University of Brahmans at 
Navadwipa, or Nuddea, as Rennel writes it. This is the 
third University of which I have been a member; and 
there I finish my education. Last year A. M. and I made 
a complete circuit of this first map, sailing down from 
Calcutta on the little Phoenix sloop to Sagor island, at 
the bottom of the page, then darting eastward across 
the Bay to Islamabad, whence we travelled by land to 
Comillah, and crossed the Megna to Dacca, thence we 
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went in a boat to Comercolly and the top of the mean- 
dring Tellinghy, down which and the Ganges we returned 
to Calcutta: the Sunderbunds we had traversed before. 
We are therefore pretty well acquainted with the Delta, 
but Crishna-nagar is our delight. 


On August 22 Jones was able to mail the second 
installment of diary letters. Perhaps he felt that 
he had now concluded the literary introduction to 
a picture of himself at work on Sanskrit literature. 
Therefore, in his letter of August 23 he described 
his almost unique position in typically allegorical 
terms drawn from his immense knowledge of classi- 
cal Greek civilization : 


My yesterday’s page I sent off with 12 other pages, to 
go in the Ravensworth. I shall now go on as usual, till 
I leave my Indian Arcadia; for so the plain of Crishna- 
nagar deserves to be named. To what shall I compare 
my literary pursuits in India? Suppose Greek literature 
to be known in modern Greece only, and there to be in 
the hands of priests and philosophers; and suppose them 
to be still worshippers of Jupiter and Apollo: suppose 
Greece to have been conquered successively by Goths, 
Huns, Vandals, Tartars, and lastly by the English; then 
suppose a court of judicature to be established by the 
British parliament, at Athens, and an inquisitive Eng- 
lishman to be one of the judges; suppose him to learn 
Greek there, which none of his countrymen knew, and 
to read Homer, Pindar, Plato, which no other Europeans 
had even heard of. Such am I in this country; substi- 
tuting Sanscrit for Greek, the Brahmans, for the priests 
of Jupiter, and Valmic, Vyasa, Calidasa, for Homer, 
Plato, Pindar. Need I say what exquisite pleasure I 
receive from conversing easily with that class of men, 
who conversed with Pythagoras, Theles and Solon, but 
with this advantage over the Grecian travellers, that I 
have no need of an interpreter. 


When one adds the ideas in this letter to Jones’s 
humanitarian attitude, which in a literary sense 
can best be described as COMPARATIVE, one can 
better understand the spirit that prompted him to 
make known to Europeans as many of the classical 
Sanskrit works as he could translate in his spare 
time. He referred to this spirit in a passage in his 
August 24 letter: “This then is my rule: I hold 
every day lost, in which I acquire no new knowl- 
edge of man or nature; and, instead of carrying 
my knowledge to market, I will publish all my new 
works here for the effectual relief of the Insolvent 


Debtors in our prison.” ? 
After August 24 Jones delved more deeply into 





* See the Preface to his Persian-manuscript edition of 
Leilah and Mejnoun, in which he reserved the profits 
from the edition for imprisoned Calcutta debtors. 
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Sanskrit literature and Indian ideas in his letters. 
The series ended abruptly on September 6, half- 
way through his enthusiastic narration of the 
Sakuntala plot, presumably because of nothing 
more dramatic than the call to judicial duties in 
Calcutta. However, the letters of September 4-6 
are especially significant because they contain the 
only surviving statements of his early under- 
standing of the plot: 


I am no Hindu; but I hold the doctrine of the Hindus 
concerning a future state to be incomparably more 
rational, more pious, and more likely to deter men from 
vice, than the horrid opinions inculeated by Christians 
on punishments without end. Since I have lately said 
so much of the Hindus, I must tell you the subject of a 
Drama in Sanscrit by Calidésa (pronounce always as 
in Italian) the Indian Shakespeare, or Metastasio, who 
was the chief poet at the court of Vicramaditya near 
two thousand years ago. The dramatick piece, which 
is neither Tragedy nor Comedy, but like many of Shake- 
speare’s fairy-pieces, is called Sacontala, and the story 
is this. A pious man, whose name was Viswamitra, or 
Universal Friend, had by his devotion attained such 
power over all nature, that Indra, the God of the 
Firmament, began to fear, lest his own dominion might 
be in danger, and to check the ambition of the Saint, 
commanded an Apsara, or Celestial Nymph, to descend 
from heaven and seduce the hermit from his vows of 
Chastity. She What she did, you shall hear 
tomorrow morning, si je ne dors pas. 


She (for the Saint had the weakness of other 
mortals) overpowered his austerity, and was delivered 
of a lovely daughter who was named Sacontala. The 
child, being born on earth, was necessarily to go through 
life before she could be admitted into Swerga, or the 
heaven of Indra; to which her mother ascended, having 
intrusted her to the care of another holy man, whose 
name was Canna. After she had received a divine edu- 
cation, she was seen in a forest by Raja Dushmanta, 
when he was hunting, and her beauty inflamed him with 
such passion, that he married her Soon after the nup- 
tials a Brahman, named Durbdsa, visited the king, who 
being in a very thoughtful mood on account of some 
publick business, took no notice of him; which disrespect 
so provoked the Brahman, that he pronounced this im- 
precation against Dushmanta: ‘May she whom thou 
lovest best forget thee, and not recollect thee till she 
has seen the ring on thy finger.’ Dushmanta, not attend- 
ing to him, or disregarding the eurse, went, as it was 
his custom every morning, to bathe in a sacred pool 
called Sdsitirt’ha or the Moon’s Pilgrimage, and sprink- 
ling his head with the water . . . but, as it is noon, you 
shall know what he did to-morrow, ‘if the Sultan allow 
me to live another day.’ 





He dropped his ring, which had his name on the gem, 
and which he had shown to Sacontala, when he first saw 
her, to convince her that he was the RAja; but he did 
not perceive his loss, and, on his return to the palace, 
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he went to the apartment of the Queen, who expressed 
great displeasure at the intrusion of a perfect stranger. 
He was astonished at her reception of him, and more so, 
when she denied, that she had ever seen him before. He 
was going to ask her, if she had forgotten the ring, which 
he showed her in the forest, but found with amazement, 
that it was not on his finger. This made him suspect that 
she was a Sorceress, and a harlot; but he only ordered 
her to be confined in the interior part of the palace, with 
a few maids to attend her. The order was no sooner 
obeyed, than her mother, the nymph, prevailed upon 
Indra to raise a violent storm of thunder, in which 
Sacontala vanished from the palace; and the king hear- 
ing of her supernatural escape, was confirmed in his 
opinion that she was an enchantress. But 

Farewell! 


No attempt will be made in this article to inter- 
pret the three letters, but two points are evident: 
in his desire to arouse Spencer’s interest in the 
Sakuntala, Jones adopted the Oriental device of 
the Arabian Nights Tales, ending each letter at a 
peak of dramatic interest ; and his own enthusiasm 
for Kalidasa’s drama is so apparent that his later 
English translation comes as no surprise. It might 
be said, then, that an indirect result of his autumn 
vacation at Krishnagar in 1787 was this trans- 
lation. 


The history of the Sakuntala in world literature 
since Jones’s introduction of it in 1789 is well 
known, but it should be summarized here. His 
first edition (Calcutta, 1789) was so immediately 
popular that it was reprinted three times within 
seven years in Great Britain (London, 1790, 1792; 
Edinburgh, 1796).* There were later reprintings 
in London in 1870 and in Calcutta in 1901, the 
latter by the Society for the Resuscitation of 
Indian Literature. Meanwhile, Georg Forster had 
translated Jones’s version into German (Mainz 
and Leipzig, 1791), and A. Bruguiére had trans- 
lated Jones’s version into French (Paris, 1803). 
L. Doria used Bruguiére’s translation for an Italian 
version (Darmstadt, 1815). 

The German reaction to the Sakuntala is well 
known. Herder and Goethe were deeply impressed 


*For comments of English critics of the time see 
the following: “ Account of Books,” Annual Register, 
XXXIII (1791), 192-199; Review of the Sakuntala, 
Monthly Review, Second Series, IV (Feb., 1791), 121- 
137; David Baker et al., Biographia Dramatica (Lon- 
don, 1812), III, 235; Review, Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, VI (Jan., 1820), 417-430; and Review, Hdin- 
burgh Review, CVIII (July, 1858), 253-270. 


by Forster’s translation, Goethe making the mag- 
nificent tribute : 


Willst du die Bliithe des friihen, die Friichte des spiiteren 
Jahres, 

Willst du was reizt und entziickt, willst du was sittigt 
und nihrt, 

Willst du den Himmel, die Erde, mit einem Namen 
begreifen, 

Nenn’ ich, Sakuntal4, Dich, und so ist Alles gesagt! 


Goethe was further influenced by the Sakuntala 
in that he prefaced his Faust with the ancient 
Indian dramatic convention of having the theater- 
owner converse with his colleagues. 


English Romantics like Robert Southey tran- 
scribed passages from Jones’s translation in their 
commonplace books and used it as local color in 
their “ Oriental” poetry; English Orientalists like 
Thomas Maurice used it in their research—e. g., 
his seven-volume Indian Antiquities (London, 
1800-01). But excitement over the translation was 
not confined to Europe, for the American tran- 
scendentalists discovered it a half-century later. 
Emerson included the title on his reading list for 
1857. Thoreau copied several pages from Jones’s 
translation into his private notebook.* 


By now the superior Devanagari recension was 
available, so that Jones’s pioneer version from the 
diffuse, padded Bengali recension was quickly sur- 
passed. Monier Williams’ English translation of 
1853 went through several editions. Arthur Ryder’s 
American translation of 1912 reached a large 
audience in the popular Everyman edition. In 
1946 the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, the 
Society Jones had founded in 1784, commemo- 
rated his bicentenary by planning a variorum edi- 
tion of the drama.® Meanwhile, a ballet pantomime 
of the Sakuntala had been performed in Paris in 
two acts on July 14, 1858, proving that the drama 
was great enough to be transferred into another 
art form; and Kedar Nath Das Gupta had pre- 
pared an English stage-version (London, 1920) 
from Laurence Binyon’s version. No doubt Jones 





‘This notebook, catalogued as item 958, Thoreau 
(Henry D.) Manuscript Note Book, was sold by auction 
in April, 1924, to a private collector. See Arthur Christy, 
The Orient in American Transcendentalism (New York, 
1932), p. 276. 

5 Kshetreschandra Chattopadhyay, “The Sakuntala 
Problem,” Sir William Jones: Bicentenary of His Birth 
Commemoration Volume, 1746-1946 (Calcutta, 1948), 
p. 167. 
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would have been elated to see this distinguished 
career of the ancient Indian drama which he had 
introduced to the West in 1789. Yet he had ex- 
pressed the desire for an even grander result in 
his Preface to the Sakuntala: “It is my anxious 
wish that others may take the pains to learn 
Sanscrit, and may be persuaded to translate the 
works of Calidis.” The grander result has also 
taken place, with Kalidasa’s complete works now 
available in most of the major languages of the 
world. 

The Sakuntala, then, had come a long way 
since Jones’s mention of it in diary letters of 
September 4-6, 1787. Even while the luster of 
his reputation dimmed across two centuries, the 
Sakuntala strengthened its hold as one of the 
masterpieces of world literature, and the reputa- 
tion of Kalidasa as a universal poet and dramatist 
rose with it. 
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Englishmen regard Shakespeare as the greatest poet the 
world has ever produced; Indians likewise pay the same 
compliment to Kalidasa. The fact is that both Shake- 
speare and Kalidasa are world-poets. Although they 
belong to different times and nationalities, they are for 
all time and universal. It is however well worth re- 
membering that the Bard of Ujjain lived eleven hundred 
years before the birth of the Bard of Avon.° 


It is, therefore, only appropriate that one of the 
great modern leaders of India, Nehru, should write 
of Jones’s contribution to world literature and 
India: 


It was through his writings and translations that Europe 
first had a glimpse of some of the treasures of Sanskrit 
literature. ... To Jones and to many other European 
scholars India owes a deep debt of gratitude for the 
rediscovery of her past literature.’ 





*R. Padman, “Shakespeare and Kalidasa,’ Indian 
Review, XLVII (Sept., 1946), 477. 

7 Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India (New 
York, 1946), p. 317. 





BRAHMIN CLANS * 


D. D. Kosamsr 


Tata INSTITUTE OF FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 


THE BRAHMINs in India still preserve a system 
of exogamous groups, called gotra and pravara, 
within the endogamous caste; these groups have 
the same names, derived supposedly from imme- 
morial antiquity, cutting across the many regional, 
linguistic and other Brahmin subcastes forming 
smaller endogamous groups for which no sanction 
exists besides custom. Hence the translation of 
gotra by ‘clan’ is justified only by lack of a better 
one. The earliest works on ritual like Baudhiyana 
contain only a skeleton list of the pravaras, the 
pravara being a group of gotras forming the ulti- 
mate exogamous unit. Brough supplies a long-felt 
need by working meticulously over the translation 
of a gotra list and rules given by Purusottama, 
an author of unknown date (not later than 1450 
A.D.) who collected and arranged older literature. 





* The early brahmanical system of gotra and pravara. 
A translation of the Gotra-pravara-manjari of Purusot- 
With an introduction by John Brough. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1953.) 


tama-pandita. 


Pp. x + 215. 


The translation was made very difficult by the 
lack of a reliable text. The uncritical work of 
P. Chentsal Rao (Mysore, 1900, out of print) 
gives several divergent lists. Brough has worked 
through his manuscript evidence with care, select- 
ing readings with insight, presenting the variants, 
tracing quotations with admirable patience and 
great success. This will earn him the gratitude 
of every worker in the field. One of his most 
valuable conclusions is that the rolls as they now 
exist derive from one prototype, which may be 
regarded as the Matsya Purana. 

Brough’s general opinions, as set forth in his 
preface, are supported neither by the evidence he 
has translated, nor by any other known to exist. 
Inasmuch as the substantial merits of the book 
proper make them all the more misleading, the 
bulk of this article has, unfortunately, to be devoted 
to criticizing the few pages of the preface, rather 
than to well-deserved praise of the rest. 


1. The first part of the title is not justified. 














KOsAMBI: 





The gotra list cannot possibly be early, no matter 
how archaic the system. The oldest authority, 
as noted, is the Matsya Purina. The puranas 
were being revised till the early Gupta period, as 
has been proved by Pargiter’s? analysis of the 
historical “ prophetic” portion. Their great proto- 
type, the Mahabharata, has been rewritten* not 
earlier than the second century A.D., no matter 
how much of the older versions survived. That the 
system is itself not much older IN ITS PRESENT 
rorm than the puranas is made clear by the arti- 
ficial grouping into 18 separate major groups, in 
spite of the insistence that the original ancestors 
were the seven sages. There exist at least two 
separate lists of these seven sages, while seven 
(with Agastya as eighth) cannot account even for 
the principal groups. Now the number 18 has a 
special sanctity in the purana-Mbh complex. There 
are 18 major puranas; the Mbh is the story in 18 
sections (regrouped from 100) of a battle fought 
over 18 days, by 18 divisions that annihilated each 
other. The influence remains paramount till the 
days of the poet Rajasekhara (about 920 A. D.) 
who composes his Kavirahasya in the puranic 
manner to justify the profession of making verses. 
That the 18 major gotra groups are not original 
is to be seen from the dissociation of the Kanvas 
from the Kasyapas, though both are closely allied 
according to the Sakuntala episode, while being 
jointly excluded from sacrificial gifts by an injunc- 
tion of Hiranyakesin-Satyasadha (to whom at least 
one of the untraced quotations on p. 198 is due). 
While stating (p. 27) that this last authority com- 
pletely omits six of the eighteen groups, Brough 
PRESUMES the loss to be recent, without material 
evidence of any such loss. 


2. Brough’s methodology is open to far more 
serious objections. He cites with approval Ben- 
veniste’s derivation of ari as the designation of 
the other moiety, at once friendly and hostile, of 
a society with dual organisation. To him, “it ex- 
plains satisfactorily the ambivalence of the term, 


*See the introduction to F. E. Pargiter’s The Purana 
text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age (Oxford, 1913). 
* In fact, the reliably edited (by Sukthankar) portions 
of the Poona BORI critical Mahabharata prove that the 
process of revision continued till modern times. Suk- 


thankar’s successors seem to favour continuation of such 
revision, if one takes literally their published ideas 
(without a shred of evidence) as to how the Mbh came 
to be written and inflated. 
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since the ari would come as a friend to the mar- 
riage ceremony.” To derive Aryan exogamy from 
this frail support in philology means ignoring 
other ambivalent words, such as éé€vos in Greek 
and hostis in Latin with the same meaning. The 
occurrence is so common that Karl Abel suggested 
a theory, popularized by Freud, that such words 
arise with diametrically opposite meaning when 
they first appear in language. The philological 
method needs a historical vacuum in which to shed 
any light, like the carbon filament of an electric 
light. Otherwise, we get extraordinary results, 
that Indo-Europeans had feet but no hands; or 
like those of Sommer, who philologized the Achae- 
ans right off the map, applying rigid phonetic 
rules to Forrer’s Hittite-Greek equations. There, 
as in the present case, we have to pay attention 
to the presence of non-Indo-Europeans in long, 
close contact with the people concerned. Certainly, 
unlike vedic kinship terminology, the word gotra 
(‘cowpen’) is not Iranian, let alone Greek or 
Latin; yet the institution certainly existed in the 
the earliest Roman gentes (with many unmis- 
takably totemic names like Porcia, Fabia, Ovidia, 
Asinia, etc.), and in pre-Kleisthenes Athens. 
Moreover, exogamous clan-groups are known at a 
primitive stage in almost every type of society, 
including the highly civilized Chinese, Australian 
aborigines, African and American tribesmen. Thus 
we have to compare not mere words but forms of 
the INSTITUTION with full reference to the social 
context. It is to be hoped that, when extending the 
present investigations, Brough will pay some atten- 
tion to books like R. Briffault’s The Mothers; or, 
if he prefers disjointed accumulation of facts, 
E. Westermarck’s History of Human Marriage. 


3. Like any other living institution, the gotra 
system changed. One looks in vain through 
Brough’s work for any consciousness of this, or 
working out of the implications. For example, 
the position of the Jatikarnyas is uncertain in 
the various traditions (p. 180), but this seems to 
the translator the fault of some text, not uncer- 
tainty of the synthesis. He does note, in examin- 
ing a “relatively small” number of inscriptions, 
discordances “ some of which must betray fictitious 
Brahmans” (p. xvii). It does not suffice to dis- 
card a few seemingly aberrant gotra names as of 
“ fictitious” Brahmins, without inquiry whether 
all Brahmins were not relatively fictitious at some 
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stage or other as in some “ black Iyengar ” villages 
of Karnataka. Certainly, the Latin flamen, no 
matter how satisfactory to the philologists, is not 
the equivalent of the Brahmin in India, even at 
the earliest vedic age. How did the institution 
develop? As for particular Brahmin groups, it is 
seen at once, by reference to the actual citations 
in the Rgveda, and by the later attributions of 
Rgvedic hymns to authors, that the KaSyapas are 
certainly not of any importance at the early stage, 
if indeed they were Brahmins at first. Yet they 
become very prominent at the later vedic period, 
with Asita (in Pali tradition, Kala) Devala, 
whom tradition places as just before the time of 
the Buddha. How is it that their claim to great 
antiquity is allowed by other Brahmin gotras, even 
though the exclusion from sacrificial gifts, i. e. the 
active priesthood, survives in at least one book, as 
mentioned above? The explanation which I have 
ventured to give is that part of the institution is 
formed under the influence of pre-Aryan culture. 
Pargiter (Ancient Indian Historical Tradition), 
basing himself rather narrowly on the very same 
purinas to which Brough traces the oldest com- 
plete gotra lists, concluded that the Brahmins far 
antedate Aryans. Some such conclusion is forced 
upon us by the puranic statement that Raiksasas 
were among the (clearly un-Aryan) descendants 
of Agastya, not to speak of Pulastya. 

In considering the historicity of clan names, 
one is puzzled by the disappearance of the Sya- 
parna Brahmins (Ait. Brah. 7.27) whose sacri- 
ficial rights were saved by Rama Margaveya. 
Neither Syaparna nor Margaveya is in the lists, 
while Margava is a low, mixed, fisherman caste in 
the Manusmrti 10. 34, a tribal name absorbed into 
the later caste system. Syaparna Sayakayana was 
the last (Sat. Brah. 4. 2.1.39) to perform the 
complete fivefold sacrifice, which includes human 
sacrifice; is he, alone among Syaparnas, repre- 
sented by Siyakiyanih of the Gargyas? The 
Vikarna of Panini 4. 1.117 accounts for the Vai- 
karnas among Vatsas; 4. 1.124 for the Kasyapa 
Vaikarneyas. It would be extraordinary if these 
were unconnected with the puaL Rgvedie (vii. 18. 
11) tribe Vaikarnayoh jandn struck down in battle 
by king Sudis, along with another tribe Bhrgu 
whose total Brahminization is undeniable. Simi- 
larly Valasikhas among the Vasisthas can only be 
connected to the Varasikhas (RV vi. 27. 4-5) wiped 
out at Harappa by Indra. Thus gotras could be- 
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come extinct, new ones enrolled from non-Aryan 
or non-Brahminized families and tribes; the con- 
scription need not even be in the same clan-group. 
Therefore a unitary, definitive gotra list for all 
time is far too much to expect. 


4. In the preface, Brough has criticized some 
views of mine;* as the points vitally concern the 
subject of early gotras, it is necessary to consider a 
few of them even at the risk of giving the discussion 
a controversial flavor. For the rest, let me state 
once again that I have never believed in an Aryan 
RACE, having gathered a considerable amount of 
evidence for the progressive “ Aryanization” of 
people whose beliefs were penetrated by Brahmin 
ritual, with reciprocal influence upon Brahminism. 

On p. xvi of the preface, Brough says that my 
views about the descendants of Tviastra are void 
through uncertainty, for the two names Tittiri 
and Kapifijala “may well be of late origin.” The 
whole point of the Tvastra story is that it occurs 
in the Taittiriya Samhita, which would not repeat 
such a myth about the name Tittiri without a 
measure of belief. The Samhita is far older than 
any of the documents from which Brough repro- 
duces his gotra lists. Similarly for totemism, 
where I casually gave a few of the better-known 
names as evidence of totemic ORIGIN, survivals 
from a far older stage; there is no implication 
that the developed Brahmin society was totemic 
in the same sense as the Australians studied by 
Spencer and Gillen. Roman society did not favor 
human sacrifice, but survivals such as the formula 
sacer esto for capital punishment, the piscicult pro 
animis humanis furnished at the June 7 fish-fry 
for Vulcanus, and many other references show 
that the sacrifice had once really existed. Says 
Brough, “the essential feature of totemism which 
we should look for is definite identification of an 
individual with his totem.” It seems to me that 
there survives enough in the way of observances 
and superstition to show that this too had once 
prevailed. At the time of birth, the Hindu child 
is still assigned to one animal yoni (out of 14), 
though the animal cannot obviously be associated 
with the constellation of birth. I further suggest 
that the particular animal given to each Hindu 


* He refers to nothing later than my “ Origin of Brah- 
min Gotras,” J. Bom. Branch Roy. As. Soc., 26 (1950), 
21-80; some of the ideas briefly expressed there have 
been developed in greater detail, JBBRAS 27 (1951), 
1-30; ibid. 180-213. 
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god as a vehicle must have been totemic in origin, 
the custom going far back to the Indus valley 
and paralleled in Mesopotamia, as proved by 
cylinder and stamp seals, not to speak of Hittite 
sculptures or Egyptian theriomorphic gods. During 
the millennia of urban, literate, but pre-Aryan 
culture which have left their mark upon Hinduism, 
there were great developments away from the crude 
idea of a totem, yet it was never lost simply because 
there always co-existed (as they still do) primitive 
cultures with whom the society remained in con- 
tact. The caste system managed to absorb them 
sooner or later, not without concessions on both 
sides. 

Perhaps the best evidence for derivation from 
a once stronger totemism is the word vrata, which 
now generally means ‘observance,’ but initially 
meant ‘behavior like’ a particular creature and 
is carefully illustrated in the Majjhimanikaya 
57 = kukkura-vatika-suttanta, (and Dighanikaya 
24) where we have the ascetic Acela Seniya fol- 
lowing the dog-vrata. The Buddha says that after 
death this fanatic will naturally be reborn as a 
dog; this disturbs his Koliyan lay follower, who 
is himself a bull-vrata man, hence could expect 
transmigration into bull form. The idea of trans- 
migration is natural to believers in totemism first 
because of the identification of the individual with 
his totem; then because several totems form a 
society. As for the other (sometimes contested) 
aspect of totemism, namely that the totem animal 
or plant was formerly the main diet later become 
tabu, we have the tabu against beef-eating and 
names like Pippalida. The word vrata also had 
the meaning ‘ feeding exclusively upon,’ proved by 
madhu-vrata for a bee. The govratins are not a 
Buddhist fiction but mentioned with approbation 
in the Mahabharata 5. 97. 13-14, where a special 
section of the nether world is assigned to them, 
among minor demons as in Dighanikaya 24; 
a stanza was especially written into the text to 
explain that the go-vrata observers were those who 
imitated the spiritual placidity of the bull; identi- 
fication of the individual with the totem animal 
is not in doubt! 

A historic clan-name like Sitakarni could hardly 
have come into existence without harking back to 
totemism. Their inscriptions give only its Prakrit 
form Sdtakani. However, Brough notices “a Pra- 
kritie tendency ” (p. xii) in his text and it is clear 
from Pargiter’s work that the puranas have been 
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Sanskritized from an account which was originally 
in some Prakrit, probably in Pali. The sata is 
presumably the Sanskrit saptt; not meaning 
‘seven,’ but (as seen from Rgvedic usage) ‘horse,’ 
with special reference to the horses of the sun. 
Thus the proper Sanskrit form is Saptivihana (as 
the Kalki Purana reports it) rather than Sdta- 
vahana which is the faulty re-Sanskritization ; 
Saptikarna, ‘horse-ear’ is a split-totem. 

Brough points out an “egregious error” into 
which scholars are not likely to fall, namely taking 
Gotama as the Buddha’s baptismal name instead 
of a gotra-name. I have fallen into it neverthe- 
less, in excellent company,* which includes the 
whole of the early Buddhistic order, and Buddha’s 
own family as well. At least, his stepmother 
Mahiaprajipati Gotami says in the verses ascribed 
to her in the Theri-githa, bahiinam vata atthaya 
Maya janayi Gotamam: ‘verily for the benefit of 
many did Maya give birth to Gotama,’ which 
makes Gotama no more of a clan-name than Maya; 
Siddhartha is a later name, absent in the older 
Pali canon. Moreover, as this Gotami is his 
maternal aunt and stepmother, it is not the Bud- 
dha’s gotra. Brough explains this away by saying 
“ Mahaprajapati took the name Gautami virtually 
as a surname, on the occasion of her marriage into 
the clan.” Why she alone of all the women of her 
time needed a virtual surname does not appear. 
Buddha’s wife (Vasodhara in the Apadina, Gopa 
in the Lalitavistara), is called Bhaddi Kaccana 
(not Gotami) in the same sources, i. e. Katyayani, 
which can only be her maiden gotra. Moreover, 
no other member of the Buddha’s family seems to 
have been addressed as Gotama. When the Bud- 
dhist monk is initiated, he becomes a ‘son of the 
Sakyans,’ not a Gotamid; the Gotamaka almsmen 
were a later, small group. Finally, the Buddha is 
called Angirasa, but this means ‘sun’ in Pali, 
just as it means ‘light-god’ so often in the Rgveda 
(iv. 2.15; v. 45. 8—cf. dyyeAos), not in the sense 
of a clan-group. Brough dismisses the ancient 
Sutta-Nipaita words ascribed to the Buddha: 
adicca nama gottena, Sakiyad nama jatiyd, ‘ [I am] 


‘This group also includes at least one scholar of 
unchallenged command over both the gotra system (into 
which he was born) and the Pali canon: my father, the 
late Prof. Dharminanda Kosambi, from whom I first 
learned of both. The discussion as to the Buddha’s gotra 
is taken from his Marathi writings, particularly Bha- 
gavan Buddha, 2 vols. (Nagpur, 1940, 1941). 
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of the dditya gotra, Saikiyan family,’ saying that 
dditya merely signifies descent in the solar line. 
Certainly, all Sakyans claimed Iksvaku (etymo- 
logically related to iksu ‘sugarcane or gourd,’ 
which has a totemic appearance) as their ancestor ; 
hence perhaps the later puranic fiction of a solar 
lineage, but if so, they must all have been ddiccd 
nima gottena. Possible but improbable conclu- 
sions are then that the Pali word gotta does not 
mean the Sanskrit gotra here though it does else- 
where ; or inasmuch as the Sakyans were too proud 
to mate with non-Sakyans, the gotta is not an 
exogamous unit, hence irrelevant to the entire 
discussion. The first interpretation of Gotama as 
Suddha’s gotra name is in the Mahapadanasutta 
of the Dighanikiya, obviously a late formation 
under Brahmin influence; one could even say, 
influence of KaSyapa Brahmins, as is the Jain 
Mahavira’s supposed gotra and birth story. 


5. What is needed to round out any theoretical 
work on the gotra,—all Brahmin texts specialize 
in theory to the detriment of fact — is field work, 
plus search in the inscriptions. Brough tried the 
latter without discarding his tacit hypothesis that 
the gotra list exists as a closed record which may 
be restored merely by inspection of a correct manu- 
script. This, I fear, is not true; the one reproach 
that can be levelled against his editorial work is 
that the manuscript evidence gathered does not 
suffice to deal with Brahmin gotras as a system. 
The decennial Census of India carefully avoided 
recording any of the gotras actually claimed by 
the various Brahmins, though it showed (under 
the British) a remarkable predilection for empha- 
sizing religious and communal differences among 
Indians. I suggest that if manuscripts were col- 
lected from all parts of the country, the gotra lists 
would show a far greater variation than Brough 
imagines, or Chentsal Rao has printed. This varia- 
tion must be taken seriously; the lists were not 
meant to prevent “scholars” from falling into 
egregious error, but for the daily use of priests 
who performed the rites. Thus, there is a case 
within my own knowledge where the boy was 
assigned to the Devataras gotra at his initiation 
simply because the officiating purohita’s list did 
not contain the ancient Devarata gotra; the priest 
insisted that no such gotra existed, and the family 
yielded to his superior knowledge! 


The Karhadi Brahmins of Maharastra have 


only 24 gotras, the Citpavans 14, the Sarasvats 21; 
but actual family surveys by Sete and others have 
shown that among the DeSasthas, the Yajurvedi 
group has a far greater number, well over a hun- 
dred. Only this type of investigation without 
puranic theological prejudices can show what sur- 
vives of the ancient clan-system. The field work 
must be undertaken fairly soon, for the system 
is falling into desuetude, the gotra names into 
oblivion. 

The essential fact is that no system can long 
outlive (even in form) the productive structure 
of society upon which it is based. The people of 
India no longer make their living as their ancestors 
did two thousand years ago; the machine age 
makes a sudden, profound difference. Differences 


of religion and language were aggravated by politi- 


cal circumstances, but nothing of the sort is likely 
to lead to a survival, reform, or extension of the 
gotra system. The sole public reaction to recent 
legislation permitting marriages within the gotra 
was total apathy. After all, most of the popula- 
tion have no gotra at all; of those that have, the 
younger generation rarely know their own gotra 
name; in practice the prohibition of sagotra mar- 
riages was usually circumvented by a fictitious 
adoption. Yet the system at one time succeeded 
in imposing itself over some foreign sections of 
the population: the Bhils call their septs got. 
Among the Vaisyas® of the south we have list of 
a thousand gotras (another of 25 pravaras) pro- 
duced from otherwise unknown rsi ancestors, obvi- 


° This refers particularly to the Vaisya community in 
Mysore. The information comes from several sources, 
the most important of which is a Telugu ms containing 
the gotra list; this was acquired by Brahmasri V. S. 
Ramacandra Sastrigal (from the survivors of a Brahmin 
purohita who ministered to Vaisya families) and tran- 
scribed for my use. Afterwards, Mr. A. R. Vasudeva 
Mirthy of Bangalore found some locally published lists 
in Kanarese and Telugu containing much the same names. 
Detailed field work is still wanting, but contemplated. 
In this connection, the reader may be referred to a Hindi 
work Jaina-Sampradaya-Siksa (Bombay NSP, 1931) by 
the Svetimbara Jaina yati Sri-Sripailaji; the fifth sec- 
tion shows the traditional development of an exogamous 
system in Rajasthin, both after conversion to Jainism, 
in which case the founder began his own clan, and on 
an older clan-locality basis within the bigger groups of 
the Oswils, Khandelwils ete. As the people concerned 
were traders and fighters both, supposedly descendants 
of Scythian invaders, the direct influence of Brahminism 
here may be less than convenience of the system for that 
stage of social development. 
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ously under Brahmin influence as is the list of 
102 Komati gotras. This is flatly contrary to the 
solitary VaiSya pravara given in all the Brahmin 
books, as also to the alternative rule that the 
Brahmin purohita’s gotra is to be taken as that 
of the Vaisya pravara given in all the Brahmin 
books, as also to the alternative rule that the 
Brahmin purohita’s gotra is to be taken as that of 
the Vaisya family for which he officiates. Less 
than a third of the Mysore Vaisya families seem 
to observe this rule; the rest have their own gotras, 
of which the greater number seem to have gone 
originally in the female line, for the son is often 
assigned to his maternal uncle’s gotra. This illus- 
trates the readjustments Brahminism was able to 
_make when circumstances demanded it, without 
giving up ity theoretical immutability. 

The puranas themselves state that the “real” 
ksatriyas died out before the Mauryans. It is fairly 
clear that the older Brahminism did too. What 
remained afterwards was a constantly changing 
class that claimed ancient sanction by preserving 
as far as possible the old rorms, which became 
progressively hollower, particularly after Islam. 
It is to this late period that Brough’s text belongs. 
The really interesting as well as important study 
would be to weigh it against reality, to see how 
far the content of the system had developed away 
from its supposed archaic substance under the 
pressure of history. 

6. The essential feature of the gotra system, 
ignored by Brough, is its relation to property. 
Here, the philological, literary, and ritual sitra 
evidence all agree, while the historical development 
becomes clear. The etymology of gotra as ‘a herd 
of cattle’ in early vedic times shows that the 
name was naturally transferred to the group of 
human beings associated with the herd as a unit— 
the common owners of the herd. Panini 4. 3. 127 
(with the Kasikaé) shows that each samgha (tribe) 
and gotra had once its own cattle-brand anka, 
which is possible if and only if at one time the 
cattle were the indistinguishable common property 
of the tribe or gotra. That tribal names agree 
also with gotra names, so that tribes could develop 
into, or give rise to, gotras is seen from the 
ganapatha. Salankiyana is a tribal name as well 
as a Visvamitra gotra. Coins of the Udumbara- 
Audumbara tribe have been dug up in profusion ; 
the name is totemic, the tree being actually shown 
on the coins; yet we have the gotra in all Visva- 
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mitra lists. With further differentiation in prop- 
erty rights, the gotra naturally develops into the 
large patriarchal joint family, still holding its 
property in common. The name would not change, 
for cattle are the main form of property at the 
earlier stage, continuing as the principal expres- 
sion and natural measure (cf. Latin pecunia) of 
wealth even later, when property in land becomes 
admissible. 


The same relations are clearly reflected in the 
sitras, but with a further break-up of the family. 
Yajnavalkya 2.135 gives the gentiles, gotraja, as 
heirs in default of immediate relatives, as in Rome. 
Manusmrti 9. 182-3 says that one son for several 
brothers or for several co-wives shall count as the 
son of all. These rules clearly indicate former 
group-marriage and group-property; even better 
proof is the ksetraja heir, begotten by a sagotra 

gentilis) upon the widow of a man who dies 
without a son, for inheritance of the property 
(Ms. 9.190). The right of doing this belongs 
preferentially to the brother of the deceased (Ms. 
9.146), but if he exercise it without formal ap- 
pointment, or with desire, or when a legitimate 
son already exists, it amounts to adultery (Ms. 9. 
59-62 ; 9. 143-147). Apastamba 2. 27. 2-7 (82. 13. 
7) is still more explicit, admitting that the bride 
was given to the whole family rather than to a 
single husband in older times, but that this prac- 
tice is now forbidden. Correspondingly, the Manu- 
smrti contradicts its own theory of the legitimate 
ksetraja pseudo-son (Ms. 9. 32-55,173) by saying 
against all usage and common sense that the fruit 
belongs to the owner of the seed, not of the field 
(wife). This is really on account of the developed 
forms of property, as is seen from Ms. 9. 104-5 
which gives two alternatives: either all property 
is to be divided equally among the sons, or the 
eldest inherits all with the duty of supporting his 
brothers, in place of the father. Both show equal 
rights of all in the joint property of the patriarchal 
household, which divides in the first case, remains 
undivided in the second. The Manusmrti, like 
most similar works, labors under the strain of 
reconciling the old and the new. It may be noted 
that the word for such heritable property is riktha, 
that which may be alienated as having been ac- 
quired by the individual’s labor (Ms. 9. 208-9), 
hence not common property—which seems to have 
existed simultaneously. In any case, cattle are 
no longer the principal form of wealth, so that 
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the gotra has its traditional force greatly weakened 
in practice. 

To follow this a little further: Woman, accord- 
ing to these smrtis, is herself a peculiar form of 
property through which a son could be obtained 
for continuity of the remaining property, and for 
offering food to the manes. This develops with 
progressive specialization of individual property 
rights of the male, to culminate in the ban upon 
brahmin widow remarriage. The implication for 
the earlier stage is that the gotra had a common 
cult of the dead, providing for them beyond the 
grave just as it provided for the aged members of 
the gotra who were no longer able to feed them- 
this world. Where the rights of the 
woman’s clan were strongly maintained—as must 


selves in 
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originally have been the case before patriarchy 
prevailed—we have the development of the Asura 
marriage (Ms. 3.31) by bride-purchase; if the 
woman so married die without issue, her property 
reverts to her parents (Ms. 9.197) which implies 
that some gotras once derived from the mother, 
not the father. Finally, there was the case of sons 
by wives of a different caste, who therefore had no 
gotra; their inheritance is limited to a gift from 
the father during his lifetime, from his own per- 
sonal wealth, particularly if legitimate heirs ex- 
isted. It follows that such a son would have to 
work as a servant, or to learn some craft. I suggest 
that this last explains the otherwise uncalled-for 
presentation in our smrtis of professional guilds 
as mixed castes. 
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Civil Service in Early Sung China, 960-1067, with 
particular emphasis on the development of 
controlled sponsorship to foster administrative 
responsibility. By E. A. Kracxs, Jr. Cam- 
bridge: HaArvarp UNIVERSITY PREss, 1953. 
Pp. 262. $4.50. 


Professor K. S. Latourette says: “ One of the 
most noteworthy achievements of the Chinese has 
been in the realm of government. Here they have 
been among the most successful of all the peoples 
of the globe . . . the governmental structure ... 
compares favorably with that of any other ever 
devised by man.” To this statement a good foot- 
note or illustration is given by Professor E. A. 
Kracke, Jr., whose scholarly monograph on the 
Civil Service in Early Sung China is definitely a 
great contribution to our knowledge of public 
administration in China. 

Any student who has done work on the history 
of Chinese civil service examination and official 
system readily understands the difficulties involved 
in handling a huge mass of material and a long 
list of almost untranslatable terms. Because of the 
numerous technical terms, it is confusing to try 
to explain Chinese public administration to western 
students concretely and in detail. There are two 
men whose work can ferry sinologists over the 
sea of bitterness: one is Robert des Rotours, author 
of Le Traité des Examens and Traité des Fonc- 
tionnaires et Traité de Vv Armée; and the other is 
Dr. Kracke. The latter has received some influence 
from the former, although the former’s trans- 
lation of official terms seems to be safer than that 
of Kracke’s. 

Civil Service in Early Sung China opens with 
five chapters of general survey including (1) ad- 
ministrative responsibility in the Confucian state, 
(2) forces that shaped the Sung state, (3) the 
structure of civil government, (4) the civil service 
and recruitment, and (5) the utilization of civil 
service personnel. These are followed by seven 
chapters on the special phase of civil service— 
the “controlled sponsorship.” The first five 
chapters (101 pages) especially chapters 1, 2, and 
4 are of general interest to students of Chinese 
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and Far Eastern history. The other seven chapters 
on the “ controlled sponsorship ” give an analytical 
presentation of all phases such as the objectives, 
policies, procedure of sponsorship, and punishment 
of sponsors. These pages should interest students 
of public administration as well as experts in 
Chinese history. The mandatory retiring age at 
70, the stress on experience, integrity, loyalty, 
office morale of public servants, the avoidance of 
sycophancy, and monopoly of office by a political 
faction, ete.—devices made or practiced in China 
well-nigh a thousand years ago—are also used in 
the modern world. Thus, though the book deals 
with a specialized subject, the ideas are not obsolete 
and the material is not boring. This succinct 
summary of examination, governmental, and legal 
systems of medieval China is well organized and 
presented. 

The strength of the book may also be found in 
its factual accuracy, sound but minimum interpre- 
tation, consistent use of terminology, lucid style, 
deep penetration, and careful use of source 
material. It is a painstaking job. 

The reviewer may perhaps cavil at the time limit 
of the book, the definition of “ controlled sponsor- 
ship ” and other terms, the translation of official 
titles, the omission of some source material in 
the bibliography, and a few small errors. 

The time limit of the book, though well ex- 
plained in the preface, seems to have caused some 
inconvenience in the body of the book since the 
author has to remark repeatedly that some argu- 
ment or examples quoted are a little beyond the 
period. From the reader’s point of view, it might 
have been more desirable to have the book include 
the whole Northern Sung period (960-1126) or to 
extend from 1067 to 1085 so as to include Wang 
An-shih’s reform. Through Wang’s criticism one 
may see more clearly the strength or weakness of 
the civil service and administrative system. 

The key terms used in the book may be defined 
even more clearly. The same Chinese term for 
“examination ” has one connotation in the pre- 
Confucian era, another at the beginning of Western 
Han in the second century B. c., and again still a 
different connotation for the examination adopted 
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in 622 and followed until 1905. The term “ con- 
trolled sponsorship ” is vague to Chinese as well 
as to Westerners. After looking at the Chinese 
characters, pao-jen, the reviewer is inclined to 
translate it as “responsible recommendation.” It 
implies recruiting overlooked ability for important 
positions in the service, and affording fairer treat- 
ment to minor officials or individuals who might 
otherwise be unjustly slighted. The recommender 
is to be “legally responsible for such offenses of 
the principal as being sullied with greed, unfair, 
apprehensive and soft, inert, neglecting duties,” 
ete. “ Recruitment through protection ” for yin-pu 
may be translated as “ancestral beneficiary 
appointments.” 

The translation of Chinese official titles, at the 
present stage of research, may vary with indi- 
viduals. On the whole Dr. Kracke’s translation, 
as indicated before, is very consistent. But some 
of the terms he has translated need further dis- 
cussion. His translation of T’ung Chung-shu Min- 
hsia p’ing-chang shih as “ First Privy Councilors ” 
is not so clear and safe as Des Rotours’ translation. 
It is necessary to have a definition for “ privy 
council.” Similarly Dr. Kracke’s translation of 
ts’an-chih cheng-shih as “ second privy councilor ” 
also needs clarification. Other translations — liu 
vi “deportation,” she-kuan $Ref “irregular 
status,” Ku-shih Ppt “examination at the Ar- 
chives,” ching-ch‘ao-kuan Jf @R’ex “administrative 
officials,” liang-fu WaKRF “two authorities,” Ssu- 
fang Kiian PQA fF “Commandancy of General 
Comity,” Ssu-min Hsiieh ~QP9&% a “School of 
the Four Gates”—may need explanations or 
reconsiderations. 

An excellent workable bibliography is supplied 
at the end of the book. However, a number of 
source materials compiled by Sung scholars are 
not mentioned. Pertinent items omitted include 


Chu Pien, Chu-yao chiu-wen 5eFt, HAE BE 
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Chao Sheng, Ch’ao-yeh lei-yao #441, BASF RAS ;s Li 
Tsu-chien, Li-tai chih-tu hsiang-shuo, jib, Ht 
RAI ARREBZ; and P’eng Po-ch’uan, T’ai-p’ing 
chih-chi t‘ung-leit A), AAP IB WEE. 

Although the book is remarkably accurate, there 
are a few little errors. On p. 249 the two books 
under Hung Yeh, “. . . Tsung-ho yin-te,” the 
Chinese character ## is a mistake for §. The 
sentence “ Classical grammar was studied through 
the early dictionary, the Erh-ya” (p. 61), may be 
considered wrong, since no one can learn grammar 
from the glossary Frh-ya. The 1950 edition, not 
the 1936 edition, of the Annotated Bibliography 
by Teng-Biggerstaff should be listed. 

As to the structure of the Sung central govern- 
ment, according to the usual source material, the 
Chung-shu or Secretariat was in charge of civil 
state affairs and the Shu-mi Yiian or Council of 
Military Affairs in charge of military administra- 
tion. These were called the Liang-fu or the two 
Councils, the highest organs of the state in the 
Sung period. The third highest organ was the 
San-ssu or Financial Commission, which seems 
regularly to have been ranked slightly below the 
two Councils. The names of the two councils 
“Chung-shu and Min-hsia” are seldom combined 
in source material. This little remark may call 
for more explanation of Table I, “the Sung 
Central Government,” which appears to be different 
from ordinary descriptions in Chinese. This table 
may represent Professor Kracke’s own insight and 
digestion of source material, but, without some 
elucidation his arrangement cannot be adequately 
appreciated. 

On the whole this is an excellent scholarly book 
which has a permanent value in sinology. The 
author’s painstaking research is gratifying. 


S. Y. TENG 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 





HYUNGKI 
American Edition, Epuca- 
TIONAL SERVICES, WASHINGTON, D. C., 1952. 

Pp. 5 + 866 + 8. 
This volume is a lithographed reprint of a work 
which was first published in Seoul in 1947. The 
present edition is identical in content with the 


New Life Korean-English Dictionary. 
J. Lew, Editor. 


original from which it was photographed, with the 
somewhat pointless addition of an introductory 
table of IPA symbols (symbols used nowhere in 
the body of the book), and a final 8-page pre- 
sentation of the McCune-Reischauer romanization 
system (not used in the book either). 

For the next few years— until the publication 
of the new Korean-English dictionary being com- 
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piled at Yale under the sponsorship of the Pro- 
gram in Oriental Languages of the American 
Council of Learned Societies—the Korean trans- 
lator will be forced to rely heavily on Lew’s dic- 
tionary. For this reason a rigorous criticism seems 
in order, to forewarn the user of those shortcomings 
which will limit its value to him. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that so much time had to elapse from 
the first appearance of this rather hasty job till 
support was made available for the compilation of 
a work to fill the truly pressing need for an ade- 
quate Korean-English lexicon; had other condi- 
tions prevailed, there might have been no need to 
reproduce this work. 

A companion volume, New Life English-Korean 
Dictionary, pp. 8 + 1301, photographically repro- 
duced from the 5th edition published in Seoul in 
1949, is not reviewed here. Though subject to some 
of the same criticisms as the Korean-English dic- 
tionary, the companion volume has benefited from 
considerable revision since its first edition, and it 
comes much closer to filling the translator’s need. 

The following discussion is divided into three 
parts: printing, selection of material, and treat- 
ment of the material. Korean words are cited in 
the Yale romanization, with slight concessions to 
orthographic normalization. The Yale system of 
romanization, used in forthcoming textbooks on 
the language, foregoes the use of unusual symbols 
or diacritics (other than the macron to indicate 
vowel length, which is not distinguished in the 
native orthography, nor in the speech of most 
Koreans) .* 


*This is made possible by assigning the five Roman 
vowel symbols to the more common or basic Korean 
vowels, and representing the other three vowels by 
digraphs: i [i], e [A] or [s], a [a], u [w] or [i], o 
[o]; ey [e], ay [e] or [we], oy [e] or [we] = wey, wu 
[u]. Wwu [u] is abbreviated to just u after a labial 
initial (p, pp, ph, m) or y, since there is no real con- 
trast with uw [w] after these initials within a word. 
Each of the digraphs ey, ay, and oy are read together as 
part of a single syllable; after the vowel symbols i and u, 
the letter y begins a new syllable. When, within a word, 
the phoneme y does begin a syllable after a syllable end- 
ing in e [9], a, or 0, it is necessary to write a hyphen 
between: se-yang ‘ Occident,’ ca-yu ‘freedom,’ mo-yang 
‘appearance ’— except in the case of yo + y, where there 
is no possibility of contrast: in kydyuk ‘ education’ the 
second y begins the second syllable. As a practical mat- 
ter, the hyphen can be omitted everywhere, since there 
seem to be no minimal contrasts. There are only 8 com- 
mon words with e-y, 9 with a-y, and 20 with o-y. The 


PRINTING. The original plates of the New Life 
dictionary were not too clear, and the present 
photographic reprint has further blurred the pages 
so that many of the Chinese characters, and a con- 
siderable number of Hankul passages (e. g. much 
of p. 74) are quite illegible except to someone who 
can figure out the graphs by context, position, 
translational equivalents, or intuition. One inex- 
cusable omission is that of an alphabetization table, 
so that a reader can immediately check the tradi- 
tional order of the Korean alphabet or Hankul 
(much less familiar to Koreans than is the order 
of the English alphabet to Americans), and see 
how the author has handled certain problems of 
alphabetization which have not been standardized, 
such as the treatment of the glottally reinforced 
(in notation ‘doubled’) consonants. 


SELECTION OF MATERIAL. Lew depended heavily 
on Mun Seyyeng’s Korean-Korean dictionary (first 
edition 1937, revised edition 1940), which is laden 
with obsolete terms, archaic words, and _less- 
common variants. Although Lew has added a 
number of new items, there are serious deficiencies 
with respect to terms used in current political, 
military, and cultural discussions. With the help 
of Lew’s dictionary alone it would be difficult to 
translate a newspaper article dealing with a ses- 
sion of the United Nations, with current military 
operations, with the truce negotiations, with politi- 
cal propaganda, or with contemporary literary 
movements. 

Some very common expressions are not in- 
cluded. For example, a random check revealed 
the omission of these words, most of which occur 
in conversational and reading materials used in 
elementary and intermediate Korean classes at 
Yale. 


eti ‘ well now’ 

mul ‘dye; tinge’ 

kkokkio ‘ cock-crow ’ 

nonakkun (= nokkun) ‘ paper string’ 
S(s)olyen ‘ Soviet Union’ 

kongyen ‘ public performance ’ 





hyphen can also be used when one wishes to distinguish 
between orthographic syllables (as shown in the native 
spelling system) and spoken syllables (which are auto- 
matic sequences of phonemes, and so, predictable). The 
consonants are represented by the symbols p, pp, ph, t, 
tt, th, c, cc, ch, s, ss, k, kk, kh, h, m, n, ng, l, and the 
semivowels by y and w. For a phonemic analysis of 
Korean see Martin, “ Korean Phonemics,” Language 27 
(1951), 519-33. 
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yaci ‘ heckling ’ 

yiinan ha-ta ‘be unusual’ 

cengwen ‘ garden’ 

kolchi ‘head (humble)’ 

hwiisik ‘ dessert ’ 

kong ‘ zero’ 

céncen ‘ pre-war (times)’ 

cénhwu ‘ post-war (times)’ 

chak ‘ arrival’ 

congeipu ‘ full stop; period ’ 

hacanhun ‘ unspeakable, unsightly, disgusting’ 
mues pota to ‘ above all’ 

ku ay ‘he, she (intimate style)’ 
pul i puthi-ta [verb] ‘be in flames 
ni se ‘from birth; in all one’s life’ 
Amnok Kang ‘ Yalu River’ 

yepu ‘the question of (whether or not)’ 
(os) ecalak ‘ends (of garments)’ 

ollim ‘ Yours Truly’ 

tiypyenin ‘ spokesman ’ 

kyawus-i ‘ slantwise ’ 

kepu (kwen) ‘ veto ( power)’ 

konghang ‘ airport’ 

Kwulapha ‘ Europe’ 

Kwungmu Seng ‘State Department’ 
‘League of Nations’ 


> 


Kwukcey Yenmayng 
kun ‘ nearly, almost’ 
tamtam ha-ta ‘be light-tasting, clean-tasting 
nam-talun ‘uncommon, out of the ordinary ’ 


, 


sang ulo ‘ at best’ 

eti kkaci -na ‘through and through, all the way’ 

ceeak i éps-ta ‘be incomparable, have no rival’ 

pota siphi ‘as we (you) see’ 

ita siphi ‘as we (you) know’ 

yéys puthe ‘from olden times’ 

chong ppuli * gun barrel’ 

keysi phan ‘ bulletin board ’ 

pimil kyengchal ‘ secret police ’ 

kotung kyengchal ‘ secret police’ 

kim ‘ feeling’ 

-un kim i iss-ta ‘ give one the feeling that’ 

tiy ‘versus’ (10 tay 1 ‘1 to 10 score’) 

ankay ka kki-ta [verb] ‘fog up, get foggy’ 
. ul thong hay se ‘through the agency of, through 
the offices of ’ 

yéeng + NEGATIVE 
TIVE ’ 

més -ci ankhey 


‘ever + NEGATIVE; never -+ AFFIRMA- 


‘no less than, as much as’ 

wiki ey su-ta [verb] ‘ face a crisis’ 

mil hal kes to éps-ta ‘go without saying’ 

twii mil hal kes to @ps-ta ‘be too well known to bear 
repetition ’ 

kulechi antha -myen ‘ otherwise; if not that, then’ 


The omission of certain terms of topical fre- 
quency, such as /-cha Tdycen ‘World War II,’ 
Chel ui Cangmak ‘ Iron Curtain,’ am sicang ‘ black 
market,’ swucik sangsung pihayngki ‘helicopter,’ 
dkak ‘pentagon,’ ete., is understandable, but it 
certainly does not facilitate the translator’s task. 
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TREATMENT OF THE MATERIAL. Since there is no 
attempt to establish some sort of clear-cut criteria 
for the word unit, morphology and syntax are 
confused, and one is often uncertain whether Lew 
will treat an expression as a single ‘word’ with 
a separate entry or as a sort of compound under 
the entry of one of its components. There seems 
to be no way to know whether a given abbreviated 
form will be included, and many abbreviations 
common to newspaper articles are not to be found. 

Pronunciation is not indicated. While it is 
unnecessary to show the pronunciation for words 
which differ from the Hankul spelling in an auto- 
matic way, it is important to show those pro- 
nunciations which can not be predicted from the 
spelling (e. g. sanppo ‘strolling,’ written san-po). 
It would be helpful to indicate vowel length, which 
is usually ignored in Hankul spelling. 

The Hankul orthography is itself used some- 
what unsystematically at times. The standard 
spelling system advocated by the Korean Lan- 
guage Society (Hankul Hakhoy) has a number 
of complications, and it would be wise to have 
cross-references to standard forms from common 
misspellings (which are sometimes the only entries 
in Lew’s dictionary). It would also be helpful to 
have cross-references from irregular pronuncia- 
tions to the orthographic forms. 

Chinese characters are used by Lew in two 
ways: sometimes to give supplementary informa- 
tion about the identity of an item cited in Hankul, 
and sometimes to take the place of the Hankul 
altogether. The latter practice is inexcusable, since 
it renders the cited items beyond the reach of the 
reader who—like the majority of Koreans as well 
as American students—has only a cursory knowl- 
edge of Chinese characters. The former practice 
is not to be condemned, but it should be systema- 
tized: Lew uses characters for some words which 
are patently not of Chinese origin and which are 
not ordinarily written in characters by any Korean ; 
on the other hand, he occasionally omits the char- 
acters for words which are of Chinese origin. 

There is no indication of parts of speech. From 
the form in which an item is cited, it is usually 
apparent whether we are confronted with an in- 
flected or uninflected word. But we do not know 
whether the inflected word is a verb (= ‘ proces- 
sive verb’) or an adjective (= ‘descriptive verb’), 
and this is important to know. Given an unin- 
flected word, we do not know whether it is an 
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ordinary noun, a numeral, a counter, a verbal 
noun, an adjectival noun, a pre-noun, or what. 
Moreover, we are not helped by the grammatical 
incongruity of the English translational equiva- 
lents. Nappu-ta does not mean ‘bad’; it means 
(in the dictionary-citation form) ‘be bad.’ 

The grammatical appendix confuses the cate- 
gory of particles with certain nouns and inflected 
forms of the copula. It has an utterly inadequate 
treatment of the inflectional system, based on 
English rather than Korean categories. There is 
no distinction of inflectional endings from expres- 
sions consisting of inflectional ending + particle. 
And the English tag-translations are misleading. 

We find no indication of the conjugational class 
to which the base of a cited inflected word belongs. 
Nor is there anywhere a list of conjugations. 
There is no indication whether a verb is transi- 
tive or intransitive; active, passive, or causative. 
(Mun’s dictionary, at least, indicates transitivity, 
distinguishes verbs from adjectives, and provides 
enough forms to enable one to figure out the con- 
jugational class. ) 

Under many items, there is inadequate coverage 
of the range of Korean meanings and usages. The 
expression kokt capt is translated ‘ fishing; fishery,’ 
but the common meaning ‘ fisherman’ is not given. 
Secondary and derived meanings, which are so 
troublesome to a translator, are frequently ignored. 
The adjective cdh-ta means (1) ‘be good’; (2) 
‘(I) am glad, happy’; (3) ‘be liked (by me).’ 
The expression céha ha-ta [adjective infinitive 
+ verb] means (1) ‘be glad, happy’; (2) ‘like 
(something).’ Lew gives only meaning (1) for 
the adjective, only meaning (2) for the verb ex- 
pression. Lew translates the verb kkunh-ta as ‘ cut, 
chop, . . .” but he omits the derived meaning 
known to every housewife: ‘buy drygoods mate- 
rial.” Under the verb mek-ta ‘eat’ I miss a refer- 
ence to the common expression XY sal ul mek-ta 
“be X years old.’ The verb ttele-ci-ta has three 
meanings: (1) ‘fall, drop’; (2) ‘be inferior’; 
(3) ‘fall out, disperse, be separated, estranged.’ 
Only the first is cited by Lew. The meaning for 
the verb pipi-ta is given as ‘rub (against, with) ; 
chafe (the skin)’— and we might have expected 
to find the example nwun ul pipi-ta ‘rub one’s 
eyes’ —but the common kitchen meaning ‘ mix 
fried rice with’ is not given, and we find no refer- 
ence to the common Korean dish pipim ppap 
‘fried rice mixed with other ingredients.’ Other 


homely terms missing include nayngmyen ‘ cold 
noodles.’ 

Following Mun Seyyeng’s dictionary, Lew gives 
only the meaning ‘wind’ for the Korean word 
palam, forgetting the important secondary mean- 
ings ‘influence; sway; momentum,’ and the de- 
rived meanings found in the expressions palam 
ppyeng ‘apoplexy,’ palam ttelct male ‘ don’t exag- 
gerate; don’t be fussy,’ palam i na-ta ‘ get into 
illicit affairs, palam cayngi ‘ playboy,’ man meli 
palam (ey / ulo) ‘bareheaded, without a hat on.’ 

We find one English equivalent for pay ka aphu- 
ta ‘have a stomach ache,’ but no indication of the 
figurative meaning ‘be jealous (of someone).’ 
Neither under the entry son ‘hand’ nor under 
khu-ta ‘be big’ do we find that son i khu-ta has 
the figurative sense ‘be generous, give profusely.’ 
Nor is there any way to find the figurative senses 
of nwun i phelen tongan ‘while I am alive,’ nwun 
i noph-ta ‘be haughty, have one’s nose in the air,’ 
ete. 

Under the entry ip ‘mouth,’ there are four ex- 
amples of what might be called idiomatic usage 
(i.e. phrases hard to translate .literally). But 
here are 13 other examples, no less essential: 


ip i manh-ta ‘have a large family’ 
ip i si-tolok ‘as far as one can go (in advising or repri- 
manding )’ 


ip i talh-tolok = ip i si-tolok 

ip i cil-ta ‘be talkative’ 

ip i ppalu-ta ‘be unable to keep a secret’ 
ip i ssu-ta ‘be sour (about something)’ 
ip i ttu-ta ‘be slow of speech’ 

ip i kapyep-ta ‘be garrulous’ 


ip ul (ttak) peli-ta ‘be taken aback, dumfounded ’ 

ip i hel-ta ‘be slanderous’ 

ip i sanap-ta ‘have an evil tongue’ 

ip pakk ey nay-ta ‘reveal a secret; give a secret away; 
let slip out’ 

ip ulo man pengpeng keli-ta ‘be bold in words only’ 


The English translations are often inappropriate 
or misleading. The expression kéchim épsi is trans- 
lated ‘with rapidity; in hurry (full gallop) ; at a 
heat,’ which is all right for the horseman, though 
a more general version would be ‘without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation; freely.’ Thas is translated 
‘reason.’ This is part of its meaning, to be sure, 
but a full equivalence would be ‘fault, flaw; 
reason, since thas suggests something amiss 
(Musun thas in ya ‘Where lies the fault?’). 
Nwun chwuli (cholic) is translated ‘corner of the 
eye’; more commonly it is used to mean ‘a look 
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in one’s eyes.’ Ccwik is translated ‘at a stretch 
(fling, sitting, gulp)’; a more general translation 
‘straight, direct, without break or deviation’ 
should precede the specific ones. On page 516 the 
expression ochan hoy is listed (under hoy) as 
‘luncheon party,’ on page 836 (under ochan) as 
‘dinner party.’ If both translations are to be 
given, it would be consistent to have them under 
each entry. Nancangi does not mean ‘hump 
(hunch) back, rickets’ as Lew states, but ‘dwarf; 
pigmy.’ 

It would be better to give plain English equiva- 
lents for plain Korean expressions, and literary 
English for literary Korean. Instead of ‘ annual, 
yearly’ and ‘semi-annual’ for the expressions 
il nyen ey han pen and il nyen ey twit pen, re- 
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spectively, Lew should have used the colloquial 
equivalents ‘once a year’ and ‘twice a year,’ 
saving the more formal English terms for literary 
Korean yen il hoy and yen i hoy. 

In summary, it should be said that the purpose 
of this dictionary was apparently neither the study 
of Korean words nor the study of English words, 
but rather to provide a stop-gap translation aid. 
As a result, the value of Lew’s work is severely 
limited both for the native speaker of Korean, and 
for the native speaker of English. Cautioned as to 
the dictionary’s general unreliability and the seri- 
ous drawbacks outlined above, the translator can, 
however, make the best of what is available. 


SAMUEL E. Martin 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





Bibliography on Chinese Social History, A Selected 
and Critical List of Chinese Periodical Sources. 
By K-ru Zen Sun and Jonun De FRANcIs. 
Pp. xiii + 150. INSTITUTE OF 
Far Eastern Lanauages, Yale University, 


1952. 


New Haven: 


Among the bibliographic reference works readily 
available to the Western student of Chinese his- 
tory, there have been none that fully filled his 
need for a selective, descriptive, reasonably com- 
prehensive, and up-to-date guide to periodical 
literature in Chinese. Partly for this reason, per- 
haps, Western historical works on China have 
tended to use far too incompletely the researches 
of modern Chinese historians. 

Mrs. Sun and Dr. De Francis have now under- 
taken to supply an important part of our need, 
and have given us a research tool that Occidental 
historians of China will employ to great advantage. 
This bibliography describes 176 items (of which 
several are separate monographs rather than arti- 
cles), touching on many aspects of Chinese social 
history from the Shang dynasty to the end of the 


Manchu period. For each item, we are supplied 


with a full bibliographic citation, an English 
translation of the title, a list of the main subtopic 
headings of the article or monograph, an indica- 
tion of the number of pages devoted to each main 
subtopic, and comments on the substance and 
treatment of the item. 


The compilation of a bibliography such as this 
inevitably involves a number of problems to which 
the solution is not obvious. In making their selec- 
tions the compilers have set several criteria: they 
have selected the items from standard academic 
journals or serial publications, limiting their 
choice to studies that meet acceptable scholarly 
standards, and that treat topics within a deter- 
mined range of subject matter. In subjects still 
little investigated systematically, however, the 
Chinese historian like his Western confréres has 
often had to nibble at problems far removed from 
the core of his main topic; the scope of articles is 
necessarily eccentric. The coverage of different 
fields has also been extremely uneven ; a somewhat 
less satisfactory article may be the only one to treat 
a topic of vital importance. The compilers have 
been wise, therefore, in applying their standards 
flexibly and with discretion. Among the historical 
subjects in general excluded from the listing, 
whether by plan or because appropriate studies 
were not available, the more conspicuous are belles- 
lettres, philosophy, fine arts, religious thought, 
scholarship, most aspects of technology, and edu- 
cation. While an article on the clan system during 
the Six Dynasties is included, there seem to be no 
studies of other aspects of the family system. In 
the coverage accorded different periods, the list 
has achieved a balance that seems in accord with 
their relative historical importance and the extent 
of our knowledge, except perhaps for the Manchu 
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period, on which only eleven items have been found 
suitable for inclusion. 

The choice of articles seems on the whole very 
fortunate, so far as I can judge. With respect to 
a few of the listings for T‘ang and Sung history, 
there may be room for discussion. Several articles 
excluded from the list seem to me at least equai 
in value to some of those included: one notes the 
absence of Ch‘iian Han-sheng’s study of Tang 
and Sung governmental income, extremely signifi- 
cant for its evidence on the growth of China’s 
money economy as a part of the urbanization move- 
ment (Bull. of the Instit. of Hist. & Philol., XX, 
189-221), and of the article of Nieh Ch‘ung-ch‘i 
on the Sung recovery of power from the warlords 
(Yen-ching Hsiieh-pao, XXXIV, 85-106), which 
would complete the story begun in item 140; his 
corrections of the geographical section of the Sung 
History (Yu Kung, I, nos. 6, 8, 9, 11, 12; II, 
nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 12; III, nos. 2, 3, 5), and 
his study of the decree examinations (Shih-hsiieh 
Nien-pao, I, no. 5, 17-37), might also have been 
appropriate additions. While there are several 
articles on salt administration in different periods, 
there is none on monopolies of other kinds; this 
gap might be filled by including Chao Ching’s 
article on Sung monopolies in Yenching Social 
Sciences, II, 59-94. 

The descriptions of content included under each 
item of the list, the indications of length for each 
subtopic, and the additional comments afford the 
reader a gratifyingly clear picture of the kind of 
material he will find in each article or monograph. 
He will often discover matters of interest to which 
the title of the item gives no clue. One must, how- 
ever, bear in mind that a determination of the 
essential content of an article necessarily involves 
a somewhat subjective judgment; an occasional 
fact or theory of some importance may escape the 
notice of the summarist. In item 103, for in- 
stance, the summary and comments say nothing 
of Ch‘iian’s conclusion that the Southern Sung 
economy had reached a state of national integra- 
tion in which different regions became interdepend- 
ent for basic necessities: a very important point 
of this article, I think. 

Apart from noting new theories and other inter- 
esting matter in the articles, the compilers’ com- 
ments also on occasion supply some evaluation of 
the authors’ style, methods, interpretations and 


purpose. Judgments of this kind are of course 
particularly subject to personal variation, and it 
is here that the reader’s views may most easily 
differ from those of the compilers. There is no 
need to call attention to specific examples of this 
sort. 

An appendix supplies a list of the journals in 
which the articles appear, and includes the names 
of most journals in translation, the Chinese names 
of all in romanization and in Chinese characters, 
and cross-references under the Chinese names. 
Another appendix supplies the Chinese characters 
for the authors’ names and the titles of articles, 
and still another appendix gives the characters 
for the Chinese sources most often quoted in the 
articles listed and for certain special technical 
terms used in the articles. The characters in the 
two latter appendices were removed from the main 
text in the interest of readers who do not use 
Chinese. Such readers will certainly find much of 
profit in the book, and it is to be hoped they will 
use it, but one may question whether their pro- 
tection from the vexation of encountering strange 
ciphers will outweigh the added. chore of cross- 
checking now imposed on the Chinese-reading 
student. But however this may be, it is after all 
a real satisfaction to discover that practically all 
Chinese names and terms can be identified with 
comparative ease. 

The index includes all the authors and the 
principal topics of the articles and monographs 
listed. Items are in addition indexed under the 
appropriate dynasties (not, however, when an item 
covers several dynasties or in a few other cases), 
and there are also a number of cross-references by 
topic. Finally, the apparatus is completed by a 
table of general subject divisions, an introduction 
explaining the principles on which the bibliog- 
raphy has been compiled, and a chronological 
table. 

All in all, Mrs. Sun and Dr. De Francis have 
filled an important gap in our research equipment, 
and done this in a way that should earn the sincere 
thanks of their fellow historians. Future Western 
writing on the social aspect of Chinese history can 
scarcely fail to benefit greatly from the Chinese 
scholarship in this field now made so much more 
easily accessible. 


E. A. Kracke, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Religious Trends in Modern China. By WING- 
tsIt CHan. New York: Cotumpia UNI- 
VERSITY Press, 1953. Pp. xiii + 327. $4.25. 


This is the third in a significant series on the 
history of religions stimulated and sponsored by 
the American Council of Learned Societies. Its 
author, China-born and reared and with his gradu- 
ate training in the United States, for more than 
a decade has been Professor of Chinese Culture 
and Philosophy at Dartmouth. The book was made 
possible by a grant from the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion which enabled the author to travel in China 
in 1948 and thus to observe at first hand much 
that he here describes. Dr. Chan has given us 
not only the fruits of that extended visit to his 
native land but has also delved extensively into 
the pertinent printed sources and literature. 

The book is very timely. It describes the re- 
ligious life of China as it was in the first stages 
of the sweeping cultural revolution through which 
that country has been passing and on the eve of 
the more drastic phase which has been ushered in 
by Communism. The first stages witnessed the 
disestablishment of Confucianism and the passing 
of the system of education and the structure of 
government which were based upon that cult and 
its philosophy. There were also the anti-religious 
movement of the 1920’s and the weakening of the 
other historic religions by the inroads of the secu- 
larism of the contemporary Occident. The impact 
of the outer world which has brought the revolu- 
tion was the more destructive because Buddhism 
and Taoism which with Confucianism had long 
helped to shape Chinese religion had been in 
decline for several centuries. The rapid growth 
of Christianity, Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
through expanding missions from the West had 
also altered the picture. Yet in 1948, momentous 
though the changes had been, much of the old 
survived. The triumphant sweep of Communism 
over China in 1949 and 1950 has brought an 
attempt to re-make the mind of China after the 
pattern of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist-Maoist ideo- 
logy. While in theory Communism grants religious 
liberty, it embodies views of the universe, man, 
and history which are antagonistic to all existing 
religions. Inculeated by the devices of modern 
propaganda through a totalitarian state, it has 
dealt these religions more serious blows than they 
have ever known. It is, then, fortunate that 


Professor Chan could have made his survey at the 
time that he did. The religious scene which he por- 
trays is already history and is being altered so pro- 
foundly that we are extremely fortunate in having 
a description of it at this particular juncture. 

The subject to which Dr. Chan has addressed 
himself has been dealt with by others, but nowhere 
else is there so full, comprehensive, and competent 
a survey. He has taken advantage of both Chinese 
and Western sources and the book is the more 
valuable for its extensive bibliography and its use 
of Chinese characters in listing the Chinese titles 
and in identifying the Chinese proper names which 
are in the text. 

As is proper, Dr. Chan deals first with Con- 
fucianism and the manner in which it has fared 
in the present century. He notices the attempt 
(1906) of the Manchu Dynasty in its last days to 
deify Confucius, raising the sacrifices to him to an 
equality with those to Heaven, and remarks that 
it was the highest honor ever paid to the Sage. 
He describes the effort in the early days of the 
Republic to make Confucianism the state religion 
of that new regime, the debate which it evoked 
among Chinese scholars, and its defeat. He tells 
of the controversy as to whether Confucianism is 
a religion, says that most Chinese of today would 
not classify it in that category, and gives his own 
conclusion that Confucianism is religious but “ not 
a religion in the Western sense of an organized 
church comparable to Buddhism or Taoism.” 
Here, as Dr. Chan rightly hints, the answer de- 
pends upon the definition given for religion. 
Under some definitions Confucianism would be 
excluded. Under others it would be included. 

Dr. Chan gives a brief summary of some of the 
interpretations of Confucianism in the present 
century and the ways in which men have striven 
to give it relevance to the contemporary scene. 
Among those whom he mentions are Sun Yat-sen, 
Chiang Kai-shek and his New Life Movement, 
Liang Sou-ming with his rejection of the Bud- 
dhism which had formerly held him and his 
espousal of Confucianism as the proper basis for 
the future civilization of the world, Hu Shih with 
his belief that Confucius rationalized the religious 
tradition inherited from the Shang and put it in 
a form which eventually characterized the literati, 
Fu Ssu-nien and the views which he formulated 
and which tended to reinforce those of Hu Shih, 
Hsiung Shih-li and his revival of the Idealistic 
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Neo-Confucianism of Lu Hsiang-shan of the Sung 
and Wang Yang-ming of the Ming, and Fung 
Yu-lan and his development of the tradition repre- 
sented by Ch‘eng I-ch‘uan and Chu Hsi of the 
Sung. 

Brief attenticn is given to the changes intro- 
duced by the Communists. Dr. Chan notes that 
the domination of China by the Communists has 
ended the “Confucian renaissance,” that Hsiung 
has lapsed “ into voluntary silence” and that Fung 
has repudiated his former position and has com- 
mitted himself to Marxism-Leninism. Dr. Chan is 
cautious in forecasting the effect of Communism 
upon the remnants of the Confucian heritage. He 
notes that Mao Tse-tung has attacked Confucian- 
ism as semi-feudal but that he insists that the 
Chinese must respect their own history and must 
learn from Confucius as well as from Marx and 
Lenin. He gives it as his considered opinion that 
while much of Confucianism has died in the storms 
of the past fifty years, “much of it is and will be 
alive.” 

In any effort to forecast the future we must 
note that the disappearance of the old civil service 
examinations, the education which led to them, 
and the Confucian monarchy has dealt Confucian- 
ism more severe blows than Dr. Chan seems to 
appreciate. Voices raised in its advocacy, even in 
reinterpreted guise, have been chiefly from a gen- 
eration whose youth was at least partly shaped by 
the old learning. Few of those born since 1912 
and who have been reared under the new condi- 
tions have come out vigorously and ably in its 
behalf. Indeed, only a minority are well enough 
grounded in its literature to be its intelligent 
advocates or to be sufficiently appreciative of its 
genius to help adjust it to the new day. The 
drastic “ brain-washing ” to which the Communists 
are subjecting the Chinese in an endeavor to 
re-educate the nation after their pattern and the 
fashion in which, in complete contradiction of a 
basic Confucian precept, filial piety, they are en- 
couraging children to denounce their parents as 
reactionaries seem to presage an even more serious 
weakening of the Confucian tradition than we have 
thus far witnessed. The manner in which the 
younger generation of students is being set against 
their fathers may be a symptom of a profound and 
ominous break with that past which Confucianism 
did much to shape. 

From Confucianism Dr. Chan passes to a de- 
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scription of modern movements in Buddhism. 
This, too, is proper, for, next to Confucianism, 
Buddhism was the system which did most to shape 
the culture of pre-twentieth century China. That 
faith has long been declining in China, notably so, 
even if slowly, commencing in the Tang Dynasty 
with the emphasis upon Confucianism which began 
then and which was reinforced in the Sung and 
subsequent dynasties. Yet Buddhism remained 
potent in Chinese life and in the present century 
there have been earnest attempts to revive it. 
These Dr. Chan has ably described. 

Dr. Chan clearly recognizes and vividly portrays 
the sad state of much of contemporary Chinese 
Buddhism. He notes that the large majority of 
the monks and nuns have had only a superficial 
knowledge of the faith and are ignorant and 
selfish, engaged chiefly in carrying through the 
rituals for various ceremonial occasions, among 
them funerals, and that only for a consideration. 
He sees that most of the varieties which once 
flourished and which were indications of convic- 
tion and life have disappeared. He notes that in 
practice all large temples have a, meditation hall, 
thus ostensibly holding to the Ch‘an (Zen) School 
and that they also follow the Pure Land (Ching- 
t‘u) way and in doctrine adhere to the T“ien-t‘ai 
and Hua-yen schools. He says that Ch‘an, from 
being a powerful concentration of mind to intuit 
truth, has degenerated into quiet sitting and that 
the tenets of T‘ien-t‘ai and Hua-yen are appre- 
ciated by only a minority. Even the Pure Land 
School which actually is that of most Chinese 
Buddhists, has for many been reduced to the 
mechanical repetition of formulae, fingering 
rosaries, chanting verses, murmuring scriptures, 
setting free living creatures, and praying for long 
life and immortality. He remarks that most 
temples are in a poor state of repair, that in the 
disorders of the present century many have been 
diverted to secular uses and their endowments in 
lands lost, that they have been required to pay 
taxes in the form of “contributions,” and that for 
several hundreds of years no fresh important com- 
mentaries and works of creative thought have been 
written. 

Yet the record, so Dr. Chan reminds us, has 
been spotty. In some regions Buddhism has given 
evidence of vitality, several of its great temples 
have been admirably maintained, and in the past 
few decades it has given rise to more fresh move- 
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ments than has Confucianism. The revival has 
taken several forms and has had earnest and able 
leaders. Laymen have been active and, largely 
through them, there has been a fairly extensive 
reissue of Buddhist works. Nation-wide Buddhist 
organizations have emerged. Outstanding was the 
abbot T“ai-hsii (1889-1947), who, in addition to 
teaching and writing, sent his students to make 
contacts with Buddhists in other countries, insti- 
tuted what he hoped would be an annual world 
conference on Buddhism, and himself journeyed 
around the world, lecturing on Buddhism—as some 
of us remember who were his hosts. The revival 
in Chinese Buddhism has shown itself in a deepen- 
ing understanding of some form of philosophy, 
including Wei-shih idealism, in a renewal of 
pietism after the Pure Land pattern, in mysticism 
reinforced by contacts with Tibet and Japan, in a 
growing interest in Pali and Tibetan as keys to 
much of Buddhist literature, and in a quickening 
of works of philanthropy. A preacher of the revival 
was the Abbot Yin-kuang (1861-1940), who had 
a wide influence in Chekiang and Kiangsu and 
had repercussions in Peking. Ou-yang Ching-wu 
stimulated a renewal of intellectual Buddhism 
through the idealism which underlies the phi- 
losophy of the Hua-yen and T'ien-t‘ai Schools, 
was critical of the popular Awakening of Faith, 
and trained a number of scholars. He differed 
from T“ai-hsii who, holding to idealism, had a 
high regard for the Awakening of Faith. Hsiung 
Shih-li, to whom Dr. Chan has already introduced 
us, also lectured on Buddhism and moved from 
that faith towards Confucianism. Here, as with 
Confucianism, and much more than Dr. Chan tells 
us, Communism is destructive. It is dealing severe 
blows to Buddhism, expropriating the lands of its 
temples and insisting that monks and nuns take 
to occupations which it deems useful. 

The volume has a chapter on what it calls “the 
religion of the masses.” In the “masses” Dr. 
Chan would include about 85 per cent of the popu- 
lation. Their beliefs and practices are compounded 
of Confucian, Buddhist, and Taoist conceptions 
and convictions derived from none of the three. 
Their worship is addressed to a wide variety of 
deities and spirits which have entered from many 
sources. This folk religion, Dr. Chan notes, is in 
decay. In late years few new temples have been 
erected and many old ones have been appropriated 
for non-religious purposes and the images in them 


destroyed. Feng shut is disappearing. As a cult 
Taoism is moribund, although the attitude toward 
life, the philosophy, the mysticism, and the sim- 
plicity with which it has been associated persist. 
During the early years of the present century 
numbers of syncretic societies came into being 
which sought to combine elements from several 
religions. 

Dr. Chan has an interesting chapter on what he 
calls the “new awakening in Islam.” Most of 
this was before the present century, but in 1912 
a national association of Moslems was formed, the 
numbers of Chinese Moslems undertaking the pil- 
grimage to Mecca seem to have increased, and 
some others have travelled abroad, making contact 
with those of their faith in other lands. 

The attitude of the intellectuals toward religion 
is peculiarly important in China, so Dr. Chan re- 
minds us, and he devotes his concluding chapter 
to that theme. He reviews the vigorous debates 
on religion which punctuated the era of what has 
been called the Renaissance or the New Tide and 
the anti-religious and anti-Christian movements 
of the 1920’s. He notes the attention paid by 
some of the modern intellectuals to views of the 
Neo-Confucianists of the Sung. 

This summary of what Dr. Chan has covered 
will give some indication of the inclusive scope of 
his book. His survey is indispensable for all who 
would understand the religious scene in China in 
the present century. To be sure, it seems unfortu- 
nate that he has devoted so little attention to 
Christianity, for while those who hold to that 
faith constitute only about one in a hundred of 
the population, they are to be found in every 
province and outlying dependency and in most of 
the cities and larger towns. Christianity is the 
most vigorous of the religions represented in China 
and Communists have paid it the tribute of de- 
voting more attention to it than to any of the 
others. However, Christianity has again and again 
been covered elsewhere and Dr. Chan is to be for- 
given for not lengthening his pages by a special 
chapter on it. 

A question into which Dr. Chan does not go 
and which we could probably not ask him to dis- 
cuss in this present volume is basic not only to 
the religious aspects of China but also to all of 
recent Chinese life. Why is it that of the advanced 
cultures upon which the West has impinged in 
these past four hundred and fifty years that of 
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China has suffered the greatest disintegration? 
Those which we call primitive either have suc- 
cumbed or are succumbing in even more thorough- 
going fashion, but of the high civilizations, namely 
those of the Moslem world, of India, of the smaller 
Buddhist countries, Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, 
Tibet, and Outer Mongolia, of Japan, and of 
China, that of China has undergone the most 
profound and sweeping changes. Where are the 
causes to be found? Can they be in the nature 
of the impact of the West? Yet that seems to 
have been quite as marked in some of these other 
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lands. Are they in the older civilization of China? 
Can it be that the responsibility must be laid at 
the door of Confucianism and the manner in which 
it was inculcated and perpetuated, especially after 
the T‘ang, or must the reasons be sought else- 
where? Whatever the correct answer, it is crucial 
for the Chinese and for the world of which China 
is now a part. To its discovery and formulation the 
data assembled by Dr. Chan can make a valuable 
contribution. 
KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 


YALE UNIVERSITY 





China and Tibet in the Early 18th Century; 
T‘oung Pao Monograph I. By L. PETecu. 
Leyden: E. J. Britt, 1950. 266 pages, 
chronological lists, map, bibliography, index. 


Dr. Petech has succeeded brilliantly in his aim 
of presenting a connected account of the estab- 
lishment of the Manchu dynasty’s protectorate 
over Tibet from its beginning in 1705-06 to its 
final organization in 1751. As he states in his 
preface, the establishment of this protectorate was 
not merely a minor scene in the great drama of 
the rise and fulfilment of the Manchu Empire as 
the paramount power in Central and Eastern Asia. 
Tibet, because of its enormous religious influence 
over the Mongols and related peoples, played a 
role much more important than would seem war- 
ranted by its strategic and economic position as 
a small and loosely governed feudal state, shut 
away among the highest mountains in the world— 
in the author’s words, “a military backwater.” 

As he further points out in the first chapter, 
the three basic Western accounts of this period, 
which up to now have been considered as authori- 
ties, were based on Chinese sources available at 
the time of writing, and those did not include the 
Ch‘ing Shih-lu, nor did the three Western authors 
ever utilize the Tibetan records for this period. 
For his own studies, by contrast, Dr. Petech used 
all the Chinese and Tibetan materials available 
to him, including rare books and manuscripts 
brought back from Tibet by his distinguished 
professor, Giuseppe Tucci. These rich and varied 
sources gave him unusual opportunities to do a 
truly authoritative piece of work, and he has made 
the best of them. 


In an initial section describing his sources, Dr. 
Petech has given brief critical analyses of the 
principal Tibetan and Chinese works that he con- 
sulted, which should be very useful to future 
scholars in his field. He has also included a brief 
comment on the subject of Tibetan chronology, 
which has been such a problem to his predecessors. 
In this book he has made brilliant use of the 
sources so fortunately available to him. Only the 
merest handful of scholars at the present day 
could control the literary language of Tibet suffi- 
ciently well to be able to translate the religio- 
historical texts, and his achievement is even more 
remarkable because of the clear and critical way 
in which the translated material has been presented 
to the reader. 

The first part of the book proper discusses the 
steps which led the Manchu rulers of China to 
take positive action in Tibet. As the author points 
out, the K‘ang-hsi Emperor’s interests were then 
mostly directed against the Jungars in Ili, who 
had strong religious relations with Tibet, for he 
realized that if they should succeed in getting the 
Dalai Lama on their side it would seriously affect 
the loyalties of the other Mongol princes. He there- 
fore determined to secure political influence in 
Tibet through diplomatic and military action, 
taking advantage of the dispute over the successor 
to the throne of the Dalai Lamas. He worked pri- 
marily through Latsang Khan, the Mongol “king” 
of Tibet, who managed to antagonize the Lhasa 
clergy and some of the Tibetan nobility as well as 
the Jungars by his bungling. The Jungars, in 
turn, knew that if they were to hold out against 
the Manchus, they must obtain active influence 
over Tibet, by force if necessary. 
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The subsequent Jungar invasion of Tibet is 
graphically described, with some illuminating ac- 
counts of the extent of Tibetan assistance to the 
invaders. The Jungars failed to carry off their 
coup, due to lack of success in capturing the young 
Dalai Lama in Kumbum, through whom they had 
hoped to gain the appearance of a rightful cause. 
Even though they got possession of the capital 
along with much other territory, their sacking of 
the holy city lost them many former sympathizers 
among both the nobility and the clergy, and their 
attempt to rule through military occupation and a 
puppet government was very ineffective. Eventu- 
ally revolts broke out in two quarters, which made 
it easy for the Manchu armies to conquer Tibet 
in 1720. The actual course of the campaign and 
the steps taken to establish a new administration 
in Lhasa are described in interesting detail. 

The new government was a relatively strict form 
of protectorate, with the power in the hands of a 
council of ministers favorable to the Manchu 
Court, supported at first by a strong Manchu 
garrison in Lhasa. A stern and efficient super- 
vision of Tibetan affairs was accomplished by 
heavy taxes and corvée assignments, which aroused 
unrest and discontent among the Tibetans. Then 
the K‘ang-hsi Emperor died, and his son, the 
Yung-chéng Emperor abandoned the imperialistic 
policy of his father, preferring to reduce the com- 
mitments of his empire outside the borders of 
China proper. In accordance with his views, the 
Lhasa garrison was withdrawn, on the grounds 
that it placed an unbearable economic strain on 
the Tibetans. This decision was too hasty, as, 
without that military lever, the Manchus could 
not maintain their influence in the face of Jungar 
intrigue and the desire for independence among 
the higher Tibetan nobles. The council, which 
was made up of powerful regional rulers, governors 
of provinces, was split by a feud between the 
ministers, aggravated by a rift between the pro- 
Manchu members and the old aristocrats who were 
strongly nationalistic. Manchu efforts to calm the 
situation, unsupported by military strength, were 
inevitably ineffective, and civil war broke out in 
August 1727. 

The events of this war, divided into three cam- 
paigns, are described in great detail, and present 
a rather amusing picture of primitive warfare, 
with treachery and counter-treachery and much 
reliance by all parties on prophecies, dreams, and 


omens. The chief figure throughout, and the ulti- 
mate winner, was a nobleman named P‘o-lha-nas, 
the best Tibetan general of his day. In fact, he 
might well be called the chief figure in this book, 
since the events of his life — even more than the 
successive intrigues of the Jungars—form the uni- 
fying thread of the narrative. When the Chinese 
army belatedly arrived in the autumn of 1728, 
P‘o-lha-nas had already won the war. 

In considering the aftermath of this war, Dr. 
Petech reflects on the purposes behind the struggle, 
which has usually been described as an insurrec- 
tion against Chinese or Manchu rule by the Tibe- 
tans, acting in collusion with the Jungars. He 
explains very convincingly his reasons for think- 
ing that the war was mainly—if not purely—an 
internal Tibetan affair, caused by a clash of per- 
sonalities, and a conflict between two old parties, 
both of which recognized Manchu suzerainty and 
tried to obtain Manchu support for their own side. 
In other words, it was a civil war and not a revolt 
against the protectorate. He shows that there was 
apparently no evidence of the Jungars interfer- 
ing in Tibetan affairs at this time, in spite of 
allusions to Jungar complicity in the war appear- 
ing in later Chinese documents. He feels that 
these accusations probably originated in the Yung- 
chéng Emperor’s manifestos against the Jungars 
of 1729 and 1731, which were probably merely 
propaganda, and he believes that the “ pseudo- 
historical account” in the Shéng wu chi, com- 
piled in the next century, was unduly influenced 
by the manifestos. 

In the settlement of the civil war, P‘o-lha-nas 
was given great powers, the Dalai Lama was sent 
into temporary exile, and the reigning Panchen 
Lama was given temporal rights in Tsang, which 
marked the beginning of the political importance 
of the Panchen Lamas as a sort of balance against 
the Dalai Lama. As an additional precaution, the 
Manchu Government carefully returned to the 
administrative ideas of the K‘ang-hsi Emperor in 
order to avoid further insurrections due to loose 
control. The institution of two superintendent 
officials called Ambans, appointed by the Manchu 
Emperor, was initiated, and these were given a 
Chinese garrison in Lhasa to support them. 

The first years of P‘o-lha-nas’ direct rule were 
marked by his clever handling of dissensions in 
Bhutan, so as to obtain for Tibet and for the 
Emperor at least a nominal suzerainty over that 
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Himalayan country, and by a successful effort to 
have the Chinese garrison reduced to lighten the 
burden on the Tibetans. The peaceful conditions 
in Tibet caused the Emperor to permit the Dalai 
Lama’s return from exile. A message to this effect 
was carried to the Dalai Lama by the Emperor’s 
younger brother, Prince Kuo.—Dr. Petech makes 
the mistake of saying that Prince Kuo was the 
Emperor’s fourteenth son, but actually the prince 
was the fourteenth son of the Emperor’s father; 
and the implication in this book that the friend- 
ship between the prince and the Lama continued 
on for years is somewhat exaggerated, since the 
prince died less than four years later. 

The year 1740 marked the high tide of P‘o- 
Iha-nas’ career. With the authority of the Dalai 
Lama in abeyance, and the supervision by the 
Ambans purely nominal, his power in Tibet was 
absolute, and the Manchu Emperor conferred on 
him the title of Prince of the first degree, a unique 
distinction for a Tibetan. However, he gradually 
aroused the opposition of the clergy, who never 
appreciated lay rulers, and, shortly before his 
death in 1747, a lingering illness caused him to 
lose his sure touch in politics, undermining some 
of his hard-earned prestige. Thus, when his second 
son, Gyurmed Namgyal, succeeded him upon his 
death, restlessness was already apparent in some 
of the outer districts. The rest of the power 
formerly enjoyed by P‘o-lha-nas soon ebbed away, 
since his son had neither his diplomatic skill, nor 
his prestige in the eyes of the Manchus. Dr. Petech 
demonstrates, in a masterly analysis of P‘o-lha-nas’ 
life and achievements, why his attempt to start a 
dynasty could not possibly have succeeded ; but at 
least in the hands of someone other than Gyurmed 
Namgyal the failure might have been somewhat 
less complete. The rest of the story is one of 
successive disasters. 

After two years of uneasy calm, Gyurmed Nam- 
gyal precipitated the final catastrophe by suggest- 
ing a practical withdrawal of the Lhasa garrison. 
Then, when the authority of the Ambans had 
been weakened by loss of their military backing, 
he began to show his true colors. First he arranged 
the murder of his brother, after having failed to 
dispose of him by seemingly more legal means. 
Then he attempted to instigate an anti-Manchu 
revolt, calling on the now-weakened Jungars to 
send him help from the west. The Ambans got 
wind of his intrigues against them, but lacked the 


military support to enforce their will. Driven to 
desperate measures, they undertook to remove 
Gyurmed Namgyal by themselves. They managed 
to murder him, and were slain in turn by a Tibe- 
tan mob. These incidents in the fall of 1750 were 
tragic for the Tibetans, because, in the inevitable 
retaliation by the Manchus, they lost their final 
hopes of achieving independence from foreign 
domination. As Dr. Petech remarks, the structure 
which P‘o-lha-nas had managed to build now col- 
lapsed like a house of cards, leaving the field clear 
for the natural factors of Tibetan politics in the 
18th century: the spiritual powers of the Dalai 
Lama’s sect and the military force of the Manchu 
Emperors: “... the result was that curious and 
unique form of dual government which lasted 
without serious challenge till the crisis of 1904- 
1912.” 

The concluding chapters detail the administra- 
tive organization of Tibet during the first half 
century of the Chinese protectorate, and assesses 
the influences of China on Tibet, pointing out that 
there was very little influence in the other direction. 

There seems little to criticize in this splendid 
example of scholarly research, but it seems unfortu- 
nate that the author chose to render many of the 
names—particularly Tibetan personal names and 
place names—in the most literal form of Tibetan 
romanization possible, resulting in such clumsy 
readings as Bras-spuns for the name of the Dre- 
pung monastery. In one case, the familiar title 
Khan is even rendered as Qa‘an. For readers who 
are not too familiar with the Tibetan language, 
this inevitably produces sudden stops and occa- 
sional moments of confusion, whereas the author’s 
fine literary style and fast-moving narrative would 
otherwise have made for very pleasant as well as 
profitable reading. 

It is also unfortunate that the author has chosen 
to perpetuate the unfortunate expression “ Tashi 
Lama ” as the title of the second great personage 
in the Lama hierarchy. Sir Charles Bell has previ- 
ously pointed out that that term was used for a 
minor member of the priesthood who officiated at 
weddings, and hence was most inappropriate for 
the title of a great dignitary. While it is true that 
the expression “ Panchen Lama” (derived from 
his Tibetan title of Panchen Rimpoche) is also 
an artificial one, it has been used so often as to 
have acquired full status in the Occident. 

Lastly, the author has created some confusion 








by using an irregular numbering for the Panchen 
Lamas. For example, he refers to Lobzang Paldan 
Ye-shes as the “third Tashi Lama,” when actu- 
ally, by official reckoning, he was the sixth Pan- 
chen Lama — for, although he was actually the 
third man to bear the title in person, it had been 
awarded posthumously to the three predecessors 
of the one to whom it had first been granted, and 
thus by lamaist reckoning he was the sixth to have 
the title. If the author had wished to disregard 
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lamaist convention entirely and not recognize pos- 
thumous title-holders, then, to be consistent, he 
would have had to refer to the fifth Dalai Lama 
as “the third,” since he was only the third one to 
bear the title in person. However, these are only 
small matters for complaint in what is obviously 
a very fine piece of work. 


ScHUYLER CAMMANN 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Some Thamudic Inscriptions from the Hashimite 
Kingdom of the Jordan. By G. LANKESTER 
HARDING with the collaboration of ENNo 
LITTMANN. Pp. 56 + XXVI plates. Leiden: 
K. J. Briwy, 1952. 


The graffiti of the Arab tribesmen are gradually 
coming into their own. There has been a note- 
worthy increase of interest in these laconic mes- 
sages, clearly and concisely scratched, which look 
so unpromising and are in fact so valuable. As the 
most important fact of all, the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Semiticarum is now being enlarged by the 
addition of a Fifth Part designed to contain all 
the epigraphic material of this nature. See this 
JouRNAL, Vol. 73, pages 40ff., where the first 
fascicle of the volume devoted to Safaitic Inscrip- 
tions is reviewed by Professor F. V. Winnett. 
Subsequent volumes will contain the Lihyanic and 
Thamudic material. 

Increasing attention has been given in recent 
years to the study of the Thamudic inscriptions 
in particular. These are likely to be more difficult 
of decipherment, more often a mere signing of the 
author’s name, but are of especial importance in 
the history of Arabic writing. A significant step 
in advance was taken by Winnett, in his essay, 
A Study of the Lihyanite and Thamudic Inscrip- 
tions, the University of Toronto Press, 1937. As 
the most important result of this sharp-sighted 
investigation, a development of Thamudie writing 
extending through nearly or quite a thousand years 
was convincingly demonstrated. 

This was soon followed by Littmann’s authori- 
tative Thamiid and Safa, Leipzig, 1940; and very 
recently has appeared the comprehensive work by 
A. Van den Branden, Les inscriptions thamou- 
déennes, Louvain, 1950, a volume of some 600 





pages, with 22 plates. This has been reviewed by 
G. Ryckmans in Vetus Testamentum, I, 150-155, 
and by Littmann in Bibliotheca Orientalis IX, 
Sept.-Nov., 216-220. 

Still another important contribution to the work 
in this difficult field is the Harding-Littmann 
publication which is now before us. It is a most 
attractive volume, which in at least one respect 
may be said to set a new standard. At all events, 
the plates which it contains are the ne plus ultra 
of such facsimile reproduction. The reader is given 
such a personal introduction to these multifarious 
involved and normally crowded graffiti as he could 
obtain nowhere else. 

The inscriptions here presented number 524, 
the most of them collected by Mr. Harding in the 
region northeast of ‘Aqaba. His account of the 
technique employed in making his copies can give 
the reader some idea of the frequent difficulty of 
gaining a reliable result. 

In the Plates, the photograph on the left-hand 
page shows the inscriptions in situ, conveniently 
numbered; on the opposite page are the corre- 
sponding copies. Plate XXVI, devoted to the 
Thamudic alphabet, contains all the forms of the 
letters that occur in the inscriptions of this volume. 
In the text, each inscription is given in twofold 
transliteration, Arabic and Roman. The author’s 
own readings and interpretations are frequently 
supplemented by comments, enclosed in square 
brackets, contributed by Littmann, the Nestor of 
North-Arabian epigraphy in all its branches. 

Former results, held tentatively, are here con- 
firmed; the gain made, in both words and proper 
names, is assured and important; the problems 
which remain will doubtless be solved in due time.* 


1 The question, for example, of the precise meaning of 
the verb wgm, which has been the subject of discussion, 
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Interesting, and quite unexpected, is No. 476, 
with its magic circle and cross and the name of 
Jesus. A much enlarged photograph of the inscrip- 
tion is published as the frontispiece in the Muslim 
World for January, 1950, and a full description 
by Littmann is given in pages 16-18. 

There is an Index of Names and Words; a Map 
of the Sites of Inscriptions; a Chart showing the 
distribution of the proper names among the several 
classes of graffiti; for a frontispiece, two interest- 
ing views are shown of the regions explored. The 
complete Index is a welcome addition to the simi- 
lar lists already existing. The recent work of 
Van den Branden, mentioned above, covers all the 
inscriptions which had been known to him up to 
the time of his publication (1950). The student 
of Thamudic inscriptions is now provided with a 
most helpful work of reference. 

There is need of more such publications as this 
which Harding has given us. Inscriptions are still 
to be found, in regions only partially explored; 
and the interest in them is now much greater than 
was the case 70 years ago, when the gleanings 
made in the journeys of Wetzstein, Doughty, De 
Vogiié, Huber, and still others were first brought 
together for study. The reviewer, who studied 
epigraphy under Julius Euting in Strassburg in 
1891 and 1892, heard much about the ill-fated 
expedition in which Huber lost his life, but next 
to nothing about the “ Proto-Arabic” inscriptions 
which were brought back in large number. 

No one doubted that they were historically im- 
portant, but the prospect of making any significant 
gain from them seemed very small. The alpha- 
bet(s) appeared to cover a considerable part of 
the Arabian peninsula, as well as parts of Palestine 
and Syria. The great preponderance of characters 
of the South-Arabian script presented a baffling 
problem. The interest was not great. 

The reviewer well remembers the eagerness with 
which the students of Semitic Epigraphy seized 
upon and studied the two foundation-laying essays 
of Enno Littmann: Zur Entzifferung der Safa- 
Inschriften (1901), and Zur Entzifferung der 
Thamudenischen Inschriften (1904); as well as 
the contribution made by Lidzbarski, in the second 
volume of his Ephemeris, to the interpretation of 


and is found here in Nos. 503 and 522, is now treated 
at some length by Winnett, in the review above men- 
tioned, this JourNaL, Vol. 73, p. 41. 


this “Safatenic and Thamudenic” material. At 
this time also (1904) appeared Littmaiin’s Semitic 
Inscriptions, fruit of the first Princeton Expedi- 
tion to Syria (1899-1900). This volume contained 
136 Safaitic inscriptions (pages 102-168). Only a 
few years later occurred the important explora- 
tions of Jaussen and Savignac in Northern Arabia, 
the fruits of which were published in three volumes 
in Paris, 1909-1914. The interest which this expe- 
dition had aroused was cut short by the outbreak 
of the First World War. 

At about this time, the decipherment of certain 
Babylonian cuneiform tablets threw unexpected 
light on the history of northern Arabia, and 
apparently on the origin of the “ Proto-Arabic” 
inscriptions. 

In the middle of the 6th century B. c. occurred 
a surprising turn of events which changed the 
whole face of northern and northwestern Arabia 
and the northern part of the Hijaz. For reasons 
which we can only partially conjecture, the neo- 
Babylonian king Nabonidus (555-538) transferred 
his royal residence from Babylon to Teima, the 
famous Arabian city near the northern border of 
the Hijaz. His son, Belshazzar, was left in charge 
of Babylon. The earliest of the tablets mentioned 
is dated in the fifth year of the king, and at that 
time he was already resident in Teima.’ 

The city stood at the junction of several im- 
portant trade routes ; the oasis, with its remarkable 
water supply, could support a considerable popu- 
lation; as the capital city of the Great King, it 
could expect to become a cosmopolitan center. This 
seems well illustrated in the Aramaic inscribed 
Stele of Teima, now in the Louvre. It is a votive 
monument, set up in the temple of an Aramaic 
deity. The priest who erected it has an Assyrian 
name, but the name of his father is Egyptian. 
The date of the monument is probably the early 
part of the fifth century B. c. 

After the Babylonian monarch had taken this 
momentous step, there was not in all western Asia 
an opportunity of promising colonization com- 
parable to the one offered by the oases of Teima 
and the northern Hijaz. The eyes of all the neigh- 
boring world were turned on the fortunate Arabian 





2 See the article by R. P. Dougherty in this JouRNAL, 
Vol. 42 (1922), 305 ff., and especially his book, Naboni- 
dus and Belshazzar, Yale University Press, 1929. 
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city and on the new opportunities of trade in its 
vicinity. 

Two immediate results of the neo-Babylonian 
innovation call for mention here. In the first 
place, the Jews of Babylonia and Mesopotamia, 
who doubtless had early knowledge of the king’s 
intention, and were best fitted to take advantage 
of it, followed him down into Arabia in very large 
numbers, making Teima the strong Israelite cen- 
ter which it continued to be, and settling along 
the principal trade routes. These, and their suc- 
cessors from the land of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
were the Israelite tribesmen whom we find, many 
centuries later, firmly established in Khaibar, 
Fadak, Yathrib, and Mekka.* The promise of a 
permanently prosperous development was fully 
realized. Was not Jewish Khaibar accounted the 
richest city in the Hijaz in the time of Mohammed ? 

The call to the tradesmen of Arabia to lay hold 
of a wonderful opportunity was heard in South 
Arabia, and a strong Minaean colony moved up 
through the Hijaz and settled at el-‘Ola, the Bibli- 
cal Dedan, just south of Teima. This took place 
at about the middle of the 6th century. The loca- 
tion was most favorable, probably the best that 
could have been chosen. El]-‘Ola was a station of 
high importance in the caravan trade, and it now 
had the added advantage of proximity to the new 
capital. The Arabs of this and the neighboring 
regions were much interested in these city-dwellers 
from the south, who employed an Arabic alphabet, 





* For these and the following matters I may refer to 
my Jewish Foundation of Islam, pages 10-20. I was 
then wrong in thinking primarily of Palestinian Jews 
instead of those of Babylonia. 


and dated their inscriptions by the regnal years 
of the kings of Lihyin. The alphabet soon became 
familiar, and it was natural, one might say inevi- 
table, that it should at length have been widely 
used, in a small way, being carried abroad by the 
cameleers of the caravan trade. 


Harding notes (page 2), as others have done, 
the striking fact that “no monumental, dedicatory 
or historical inscriptions in Thamudic have been 
found.” ‘The reason would seem to be, that the 
script was borrowed simply for the purpose for 
which we see it used. It filled a real need and 
was welcomed by the native tradesmen, who found 
it an easy and effective means of long-distance 
communication, of advertising themselves and 
their tribes, of invoking divine help for their 
friends and relatives, and so on. We have no good 
reason to believe that the northern Arabs had ever 
known an Arabic alphabet before this time. The 
Thamudie alphabet did good service through the 
centuries until the day when its Safaitic variation 
was abandoned for the newly devised Syriac- 
Nabataean alphabet which thenceforth held the 
field. For the story of the long “Thamudic” 
development Winnett’s table is the best guide that 
is possible at present, from Dedan to Safa. 

The volume now before us has something of the 
character of a jubilee publication, inasmuch as 
Littmann’s initial effort in this particular field, 
his essay Zur Entzifferung (see above), was sub- 
mitted for publication in Berlin early in the year 
1903; as was made known by the footnote on 
page vil. 

CHARLES C. TorRREY 


Curcaco, ILLINOIS 





Antioch-on-the-Orontes, IV, Part II: Greek, Ro- 
man, Byzantine and Crusaders’ Coins. By 
Dorotiy B. Waace. Pp. xii + 187; Pls. ix. 
Princeton: PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PREss, 
1952. $25.00. 

Publishing lists of coins found in excavations is 
now an accepted practice. To this class of numis- 
matie literature the book under review is a note- 
worthy addition, a clearly presented and detailed 
record of 14,486 coins found by the Princeton 
excavations at Antioch and Seleucia Pieria. The 
importance of the Antioch mint, almost continu- 


ously active for nine-hundred years and a major 
mint of the Near East in Hellenistic and Roman 
times, makes this a work of interest to the an- 
cient economist and historian as well as to the 
numismatist. 

The book takes the form of a simple catalogue. 
Comment on individual coins or types is appended 
to the pieces in question. The catalogue is fol- 
lowed by useful tables showing the number of 
coins, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine belonging to 
each reign and their distribution among various 
mints. A table of “Mints Represented by the 
Autonomous Greek Coins ” contradicts the theory 
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that small bronze does not travel far. Over 25% 
of these coins (many with diameters of 11-12 mm.) 
are from mints other than Antioch and Seleucia 
Pieria. Of the larger Imperial issues of Greek 
cities only about 6% are not local. The traveler 
in Roman times seems to have carried Roman 
money; not Eastern city issues. The distribution 
of the Roman coins according to mint-city shows 
very different economic forces at work than those 
governing the distribution of the Greek coins. Of 
all classes of coins found in the excavations the 
Seleucid coins are the most consistently local. 
More than 97% of those struck after the mint at 
Antioch was opened are Antiocene or from Seleucia 
Pieria. 

Well aware that the overwhelming majority of 
these coins are local, Mrs. Waage convincingly 
assigns to Antioch a group of 22 bronzes, nos. 54- 
59, from the reign of Seleucus II. Newell in his 
Western Seleucid Mints had attributed them to 
Apamea. In support of her reattribution the author 
relies not on provenance alone, but adduces perti- 
nent evidence from the magistrates’ monograms. 
Nos. 1016, 1017 comprise 17 Roman asses and 
semisses of Trajan with SC in an oak-wreath on 
the reverse (R. J. C. II, p. 290, nos. 644-650; 
B. M. C., C. of R. #. III, pp. 232 f., nos. 1090- 
1105). These also are given to Antioch, but on 
the grounds that “the number of the type found 
in Antioch proves that they were struck there.” 
For similar reasons and less plausibly Mrs. Waage 
assigns to Antioch no. 600, coins of Elagabalus 
with AE on the reverse—a group of five out of 
334 Greek coins for that reign. She notes that 57 
of the type were found at Dura and because of the 
Latin obverse inscription were thought by Pro- 
fessor Bellinger to come from the Laodicea mint. 
Another example of the type, not cited, was found 
by the Swedish Cyprus expedition at Soli. In 
Westholm’s description he quotes Clemens Bosch’s 
opinion that the coin was probably struck in 
Cyprus (Swedish Cyprus Expedition 1927-1931, 
Vol. III, 1937, p. 530). More recently a number 
of these bronzes both for Elagabalus and Severus 
Alexander have turned up at Curium (University 
of Pennsylvania excavations at Curium, unpub- 
lished). The discovery of more coins of the type 
in Cyprus than at Antioch lends support to Bosch’s 
attribution, for specie gravitates away from an 
island, not toward it. The Dura finds, however, 
fit badly with the theory of a Cypriote origin. 


From this confused evidence it is apparent that 
these small coins deserve further study, also that 
provenance is not an infallible guide to the mint. 

The coins of Maximianus Hercules, nos. 1313- 
1322, and to a lesser degree those of Diocletian 
give further evidence of this. Of 98 coins for 
Maximianus 20 come from the Antioch mint and 
61 have been assigned to Cyzicus. This Mrs. Waage 
feels “casts considerable doubt on Cyzicus as the 
mint” for coins with K and an officina letter in 
the field. The charts in this book clearly show that 
the Roman coins came from more widely scattered 
mints than the Greek city bronzes. We know little 
about the means of distribution and reasons for 
fluctuation in output of these mints, but we do 
know these coins had universal currency. In view 
of these facts, style and the logic of mint letters 
seem safer criteria for determining the mint of 
origin than the find spot alone. 

Only a very few half legible coins were not 
identified. Among these no. 1003 for Geta is a 
coin of Sebastopolis-Heracleopolis. Similar re- 
verses, Herakles under an arcade joining two tetra- 
style temples, are known for Severus and Domna, 
the latter also dated HC as are all coins of Geta 
from this mint. 

In the catalogue of Byzantine coins the most 
detailed discussion relates to the bronzes with the 
denominational letter five from the reigns of 
Anastasius to Justin II]. The suggested division 
of these coins between the Constantinople and 
Antioch mints is interesting and the theory that 
the Tyche was dropped from the Antiocene coins 
after the earthquake of 528 is most persuasive. 

There are few new varieties among the Crusader 
coins. As might be expected, the Antioch pieces 
outnumber those from neighboring prinicipalities 
ten to one. 

In closing a word should be said on the arrange- 
ment of the descriptions of the coins. The author 
has chosen to reverse the usual practice and to pre- 
cede the obverse description by that of the reverse. 
It is difficult to believe that any real advantage is 
gained by upsetting a convention so long estab- 
lished. The proof-reading is well below the Prince- 
ton Press standard and numerous misprints mar 
the author’s careful and accurate work. 


Dorotuy H. Cox 


UNIVERSITY Museum, 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Seal Cylinders. Ur Excavations, Volume X. By 
L. Leerain, with an Introductory Note by 
Str Leonard WoottEy. Pp. xi + 56, pls. 
43. Publications of the Joint Expedition of 
the British Museum and of the University 
Museum, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia to Mesopotamia. Published for the 
Trustees of the two Museums by aid of a grant 
made by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, 1951. 


The volume under review completes the publi- 
cation of the seals and seal impressions from Ur, 
except for a few of special stratigraphic signifi- 
cance, which are to be published in connection 
with the buildings in which they were found. 

The book is a mine of source material about 
which little can be done in a review. Consequently 
a few points must be selected for discussion to the 
exclusion of all others. 

First are some matters of fact. It seems that 
seal 241 is the same as Royal Cemetery (Ur Exca- 
vations, Volume II, p. 335 ff.) 362 (U9290 not 
9200); 9% is Royal Cemetery 85 (U9264 not 
9204) ; 221 is Royal Cemetery 306 (U8916) ; and 
544 is Royal Cemetery 296A (included with ob- 
jects from PG1849, but not in catalogue of seals; 
in Seal Cylinders said to be from PG1848). 

It is obvious that for the most part this volume 
was prepared some time ago. Unfortunately this 
means that the methods of classifying seals de- 
veloped in recent years are but little used in it. 
The arrangement followed, a loose combination of 
chronology and subject matter, is that employed 
in the classic works of Delaporte and of Legrain 
himself. But by present standards, the results are 
confusing. For example plate 5 presents the last 
of a series of geometric seals and the first of some 
animal rows that, according to what precedes and 
follows, might be expected to have a Jamdat Nasr- 
Early Dynastic I setting. Yet the clay-compost 
seals 64-69 are all probably late. Certainly 67 is 
a typical Mitannian piece, and 69 goes with a 
Post-Kassite seal like 574. In addition 70 should 
be Early Akkad, while 78 is Neo-Babylonian (cf. 
e. g. 603 below). 

Most of the distinctive pieces here published can 
readily be classified by reference to recent works 
on the subject. However proper classification is a 
matter of the first importance for an excavation 


report in connection with seals from a datable 
provenience. If a seal of known chronological 
range is in situ, the context in which it was found 
cannot be dated earlier than the seal. Of course 
many seals are found out of place, sometimes 
through survival, sometimes through accidental 
shifting. The following pieces are here reported 
from earlier contexts: 244, an Akkad seal from a 
“ Jamdat Nasr” grave; 375, Isin-Larsa, from a 
“Sargonid” grave; 576, Phoenician inscribed 
scaraboid, said to be from the same “ Larsa” grave 
202, in which was found 540 with the name of 
Bur-Sin of Isin; 402, an Ur III sealing, indicated 
as being out of context in an Early Dynastic locus; 
670-672 and 689, late, perhaps Persian period 
scaraboids from “ Larsa” graves ; 580, a Mitannian 
seal of “ Hurrian” type from below the pavement 
of a Larsa room. The last is particularly inter- 
esting because it recalls the Hurrian objects, in- 
cluding a seal like 580, found at Khafajah in the 
“Fort of Samsuiluna.” It has recently been sug- 
gested that these objects came from intrusive 
burials (P. Delougaz, Pottery from the Diyala 
Region, p. 150). Would the same explanation fit 
580? If not, the time of Rim Sin and Hammu- 
rabi can hardly be very long before the Nuzi 
period, because 580 is a perfect example of the 
Mitannian “common” style of the 15th century. 

In contrast with such cases of discrepancy, the 
survival of seals in later contexts is a very natural 
phenomenon. Extensive building and leveling, as 
in Third Dynasty times, must commonly have 
yielded a large number of old seals. Such seals 
might be used as ornaments or as amulets at any 
time; but, if their motives and style fitted the 
aesthetic needs of the later period, they could be 
an important source of inspiration. 

Numerous examples of survival, often in much 
later periods, are to be observed in this collection 
of seals. A few examples: Jamdat Nasr seals 7, 
12, 16-17; Early Dynastic 135, 137, 147, 156; 
Akkadian 240; Neo-Sumerian 315, 546; Old Baby- 
lonian 505, 536-37. 

It is unfortunate that no more was done to sort 
out the numerous examples of crude or inter- 
mediate style from Ur. Up to the present, dis- 
cussions of seal classification have been devoted 
largely to the main glyptic periods as exemplified 
in their most distinctive products. This is very 
natural, for these periods are the landmarks of 
glyptic development and provide fixed points for 
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the relative dating of archaeological contexts. But 
the fact remains that second rate, coarse, or variant 
pieces and derivative or transitional styles are still 
poorly understood. The reason for this is easy to 
see. Usually it is difficult to classify this kind of 
work precisely; frequently it would seem equally 
likely that a piece could be of any one of several 
widely different times. For example, is 572 Jamdat 
Nasr, Neo-Sumerian, Post-Kassite, or later? Com- 
parisons help very little. Seal 569, Neo-Sumerian 
by its crescent standard and eagle, resembles 572 
as much as do late seals like 571 or 590. Yet an 
attempt must be made to establish stylistic groups 
of such pieces for more often than not it is this 
type of seals that are found in excavation, as is 
amply attested by the present volume. It is true 
that groups so formed may be an imperfect tool for 
chronological purposes, yielding results that are 
merely probable or only possible. Still these can 
be of great value, not as a definite criterion of date 
by themselves, but when combined with other cri- 
teria, as highly suggestive if not conclusive. 

The only attempt to make use of such material 
from Ur systematically is in the group of “ Isin- 
Larsa” seals, 460-573. The result is not wholly 
satisfactory; the group includes some uncertain, 
perhaps much later pieces like 464, 517, 563, and 
566; as well as 543, a Jamdat Nasr seal surviving 
in a Kassite grave and 507, a Post-Akkad piece. 
On the other hand, it excludes the numerous seals 
of “Isin-Larsa” style on previous plates, for ex- 
ample 384-93. 

A feature of the group is that it takes in a num- 
ber of Old Babylonian pieces like 496-500, 536-41, 
to which may be added from previous plates 219, 
246 and 380. This is not surprising since the 
“Larsa ” settlement at Ur flourished until the time 
of Samsuiluna (C. J. Gadd, History and Monu- 
ments of Ur, p. 156). Especially interesting are 
examples of the early stages of the Old Babylonian 
style like 528 and 540. Both bear the name Bur- 
Sin of Isin but present typically Old Babylonian 
subject matter. 

Just as about half of this “Isin-Larsa” group 
is hardly to be separated from Old Babylonian 
glyptic, so the other half can often not be dis- 
tinguished from that of Ur III. In the latter 
case it is difficult to say how much this is due to a 
confusion of styles, how much to a prolonged sur- 
vival of the favorite theme of Ur III, worshippers 
engaged in a ritual act. Seals like 509-510 are 


very close to Post-Akkad in style and seem out of 
place. The factor of survival is best shown by 350, 
a seal not in the “Isin-Larsa” group. Here the 
principal figure appears on the left as in many 
Akkad pieces, an Ur III contest occurs in the 
subsidiary motif, while the inscription, Shamash 
and Aya, and the ball staff and vessel as fillers 
should be Isin-Larsa at the earliest. Perhaps it is 
safest to apply the term, Neo-Sumerian, to the 
almost indistinguishable inferior seals produced 
from the late Gutian period to the beginning of 
Babylon I. 

In most cases discussion of the find spot of the 
seals in this volume must be deferred until more 
of the excavation results are published. However, 
the cemetery at Diqdiqqeh near Ur presents an 
important exception. This was first described as 
a much-ruined cemetery of the period of Ur III, 
every one of numerous inscribed objects being of 
that period (Antiquaries Journal, V, p. 18). Here 
it is said that the objects range from Sargonid to 
Neo-Babylonian and must be judged on grounds 
of style (p. xi). It will be seen that the original 
statement is more nearly accurate. In fact the 
cemetery yielded the largest and most representative 
collection of the glyptic called above Neo-Sumerian 
that has yet been published from anything like a 
datable provenience. 

The argument for the above runs as follows. 
Some 139 seals are attributed to this site. Of these 
a scattered 11 are early: Jamdat Nasr 11, 20, 27, 
35, 39, 47; Early Dynastic I 74, 75; Early Dynas- 
tic III 112, 128; Early Akkad 169; and 13 are 
late: Kassite and Post-Kassite 579, 574, 586, 587, 
621, Neo-Babylonian 161 (cf. Berlin 726), 258 
(cf. Berlin 722), 598, 601, 617, 655, 657, 676. 
The concentration in Jamdat Nasr (6) and Neo- 
Babylonian (8) suggests some use of the site in 
those periods. Despite the mention of Sargonid, 
i.e. Akkadian, in the description of the site, no 
distinctive example of that style was found. Three 
seals (96, 132, 234) could be Akkadian, but all 
have features that might justify placing them 
later. Thus the typically Akkad snake-god of 234 
appears on a seal in the Allard Pierson Museum 
(Orientalia, 22, fig. 4, p. 49; there called Early 
Dynastic), executed in the jagged style of the 
Post-Akkad period, showing that the motif sur- 
vived. Were it not that the deity in 234 has coils 
below, it might be taken for an ordinary seated 
figure of the Third Dynasty. 
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Two stamp seals (630, 631) can be connected 
with the Harappa culture, but of these 631 was 
originally reported from the surface beyond the 
cemetery (Museum Journal, XX, 1929, p. 305, 
no. 118). Is it possible that others of the exam- 
ples of scattered styles cited above are not strictly 
speaking from the cemetery? 

Five seals are problematic (32, 554, 634, 636, 
638) ; it is probable that of these 32, 554, and 636 
belong with the Neo-Sumerian group now to be 
discussed. 

The above deductions leave a block of 105 Neo- 
Sumerian seals, consisting for the most part of re- 
lated groups devoted to particular themes. (Eagle, 
98, 99, 104, 114-6; contest of 2 heroes and beast 
185 [variant], 189, 192-5, 201-4, 206, 211; 214-5, 
220; figures and birds 248-50, 252-3; figures and 
cult object 224, 259, 262-3, 268, 271-2, 485, 488-9, 
514, 522, 562, 567; worship of deity 225, 282-4, 
etc., too numerous to cite individually; stamp seals 
645, 647, 648). Not only do these groups make 
up the bulk of the glyptic from the cemetery, but 
they appear there in stylistic isolation; that is, no 
unquestionable examples of immediately earlier or 
later periods were found. 

It does not follow that there was no survival of 
Akkad traditions. For example: 174 depicting a 
contest scene in Neo-Sumerian style (cf. Berlin 
283; Parrot, Tello, pl. XXX, 37); or 229-230, 
presenting the last stages of degeneration of an 
Akkad motif. 

Just as reflections of the previous period occur 
in the Neo-Sumerian glyptic from Diqdiqqeh, so 
do intimations of the following Old Babylonian 
style (as in 351, 501, 504, 506, 530, 531, 542). 
But, no more than in the case of Akkadian, was a 
distinctive, fully developed Old Babylonian piece 
found. This implies that the use of the cemetery 
lasted from the time of the Guti until about the 
beginning of the 1st Dynasty of Babylon and the 
shift in power at Ur from Isin to Larsa (Gadd, 
op. cit.). The few seals that suggest what is to come 
are therefore invaluable witnesses to the beginnings 
of the Old Babylonian style. 

With the exception of the eagle and the stamp 
seal group, all of the Neo-Sumerian groups are 
securely dated by well-known comparisons or by 
inscribed examples like 249 and 362 (Musewm 
Journal, XX, p. 297-9). The eagle group causes 
difficulty because so many examples are close in 
style to the Early Dynastic prototypes of the 


motive. As a basis for comparison two seals not 
from Diqdiqqeh may be used. Thus 111, said to 
be from a Sargonid grave, is a clear example of 
Post-Akkad or early Neo-Sumerian engraving, re- 
sembling pieces so dated by Porada (Corpus, I, 
p. 31-2) and Parrot (Tello, pl. XXIX, 10, 361; 
XXX, 191). The combination of coarse linear 
with heavy triangular gouging in a composition of 
exaggerated angularity is characteristic. On thc 
other hand 97 must be Early Dynastic; it is sche- 
matic rather than coarse, balanced rather than 
angular. Compare Corpus, I, 100; also a piece 
from Tello (Parrot, Tello, pl. XXIX, 604) said 
to be Neo-Sumerian, but a survival if from such 
a context. The contrast of styles thus established 
indicates an early Neo-Sumerian date for the 
group. Observe, however, that 112 from the ceme- 
tery should, like the Tello piece just cited, be a 
relic of Early Dynastic times. 

The stamp seals (645, 647, 648) by shape, style 
and subject undoubtedly belong in the group 639- 
650 in which the scorpion motif is predominant. 
This design occurs on two seals with shapes typical 
of the group, one a button seal, the other a pyra- 
mid, from “ Larsa” levels at Tell Asmar (Frank- 
fort, The Gimilsin Temple, fig. 105 b and ce). On 
the other hand the third seal with a scorpion de- 
sign from these levels is surely a Jemdet Nasr 
drilled style survivor (op. cit., fig. 105d). Simi- 
larly the .able shape of much worn 638 from 
Diqdiqqeh suggests that it too is a survivor of 
even earlier origin from North Syria. On the 
whole an Isin-Larsa date for the main group is 
implied by the Diyala evidence. 

This date for the type is to some extent con- 
firmed by the occurrence of the scorpion design 
on 625 of unknown provenience. This is an ex- 
ample of that variant form of “ Harappa” seal 
with dot-in-circle decor on the back, so far found 
only in the west. The sole published evidence for 
dating this particular form is provided by 628, 
from Kassite rubbish overlying a “ Larsa” house 
and presumably of the latter period. 

If the cemetery at Diqdiqqeh is correctly dated 
above, the presence therein of stamp seals featur- 
ing the scorpion motive suggests that the type 
came into favor late in the Neo-Sumerian period, 
probably during its Isin phase at Ur. Considera- 
tion of possible connections with contemporary 
stamp seal glyptic in other areas like Iran, Ana- 
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tolia, Egypt, or Crete must be deferred to another 
context. 

Thus from the cemetery at Diqdiqqeh a full 
scale picture emerges of the glyptic used by the 
ordinary citizen during the Sumerian renaissance. 
From the Post-Akkad period come abbreviated or 
degenerate versions of old themes with tubular, 
jagged, or triangular shapes produced by coarse 
engraving, a further simplification and exaggera- 
tion of the trend in Late Akkad times. Such ele- 
mentary techniques persist into the Isin-Larsa 
period despite changing subject matter and the 
appearance of a much more sophisticated manner 
of engraving. Thus, the art of the Third Dynasty 
is best exemplified in the serene and simple scenes 
of worship with elaborately detailed forms un- 
doubtedly inspired by monumental portrait sculp- 
ture. This fine, if limited style deteriorates in Isin 
times, when also scratchy experiments in subject 
and manner of engraving foreshadow the Early 
Old Babylonian period, the time of the “ Larsa” 
phase at Ur. 

Such a picture has great value in view of the 
large collections of similar seals from Lagash, 
Nippur, and Kish. 

It is interesting to observe in the published 
giyptic of Ur the evidence for relations with other 
cultures. From this it is evident that South Meso- 
potamian civilization was extremely self-contained 
in all phases. The largest single group of “alien” 
pieces can be connected with the Indus Valley or 
Harappa culture, the one most distant from Ur. 
Nearby Elam contributes remarkably little: 552-3 
and Royal Cemetery 97 are in a presumably Elam- 


ite style of approximately Akkad times, well at- 
tested at Susa (Louvre 8. 388-99) ; 491 and per- 
haps 560 go with a group from Susa (cf. Louvre 
S. 497) that is closely related to Cappadocian 
glyptic in style: 575 seems to be one of a number 
of crude linear pieces found especially at Susa 
(Louvre S. 376-383), but also in the Levant with 
Late Bronze—Early Iron associations. In view of 
the close connection between Susa and Babylonia 
in the Early Historical period, this meager result 
is surprising. 

Equally interesting is the absence among the 
cylinders from Ur of pieces which could be traced 
to the colonies in eastern Anatolia. Because of 
the large number of seals involved, this negative 
evidence is important and should be considered 
seriously when glyptic material is used in the 
dating of the colonies. 

Finally a few of the many problematic pieces 
may be classified: 85 as 9th-8th century, compare 
Corpus, I, 619 for subject, Berlin 611 for style; 
87 as Isin-Larsa by the erect beast (cf. 194-6, 381), 
possibly a recut early seal; 101 as perhaps Post- 
Kassite (cf. 621) ; 103 as probably Neo-Sumerian, 
but somewhat earlier than the “ Isin-Larsa ” stamp 
seals 637-650. 

Nothing can be said about the magnificent series 
of Persian period impressions, nor about matters of 
aesthetics or iconography; space does not permit. 

Archaeologists have cause to be grateful to 
Legrain and Woolley for making this important 
collection available for study. 


Brices W. BucHANAN 





The Comparative Archeology of Early Mesopo- 
tamia. By ANN LOUISE PERKINS. (The Ori- 
ental Institute of the University of Chicago. 
Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, No. 
25.) Pp. xix + 201+ 15 folding charts and 
tables, with map (quarto). Chicago: Unt- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO PREss, 1949. $8.00. 


This is a long-overdue review of an exceptionally 
important book. Soon after its appearance four 
years ago Dr. Perkins’ work received numerous 
expressions of high praise from the leading authori- 
ties in the field. Today, on second appraisal, her 


contribution holds up very well indeed in the 
lengthening perspective. Its significance, more- 
over, is further enhanced by the developments that 
have taken place since the publication. A belated 
report on the subject may thus have an added 
incidental value. 

Recent work on the remote prehistory of Meso- 
potamia, for which we are chiefly indebted to 
R. J. Braidwood and his associates, has served 
to focus attention on the emergence of permanent 
villages in that region. By extension, these re- 
sults have an important bearing also on the vital 
juncture in the progress of man which marks the 
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end of the food-gathering stage and the beginning 
of agriculture anywhere in the world.* In conse- 
quence of these discoveries Mesopotamia has not 
only been firmly established as the most reliable 
witness of the first steps in civilization but has 
also been shown to have played a pioneering part 
in the long penumbral period that preceded. At 
the time of her writing, a continuous record could 
not be begun any earlier than the Hassunah period ; 
and a logical stopping point was then—and still is 
—the onset of the Early Dynastic age. In the 
clearer perspective of today, the student of the 
prehistory of the Near East can look to the span 
covered by Miss Perkins as a safe and convenient 
landing ground; and the explorer of historic 
Mesopotamia will find in the same capacious stage 
more than one convenient point of departure. 

The account before us concerns itself thus pri- 
marily with two principal phases. The earlier of 
these starts out with the “ Hassunah period,” or 
shortly after the first permanent villages, and it 
ends with the termination of the “ Obeid period ” 
and its analogues. Within it belong the old 
familiar rubrics of Samarra and Halaf. The later 
phase takes in the old Uruk and Jemdet Nasr 
periods in the South (“ Warka and Protoliterate ” 
in the author’s terminology) and the contempo- 
rary stages in the North (the author’s “Gaura 
and Ninevite”). For convenience, we may think 
of Phase I as “Early Village,” and of Phase II 
as “ Karly Urban.” 

The outstanding merits of Dr. Perkins’ work 
have already been stressed repeatedly by previous 
reviewers and need not be restated in detail. Every 
relevant scrap of information was examined, sifted, 
and analyzed. By skillful and judicious synthesis 
the whole was then reduced to a self-consistent 
pattern. In building up the various contexts the 
author made exhaustive use of the evidence of 
pottery, architecture, glyptics, and sundry other 
remains. Essential connections and significant 
differences have been scrupulously tabulated and 
documented so that the reader can follow the 
evolving picture stroke by stroke. Where the evi- 
dence seemed to warrant it, Dr. Perkins did not 
hesitate to draw the necessary conclusions. Yet her 
work is singularly free from editorializing and 
undue speculation. 





1Cf. R. J. Braidwood, The Near East and the Founda- 
tions of Civilization, Condon Lectures, Eugene, Oregon, 
1952. 
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Perhaps the most striking over-all result of Miss 
Perkins’ inquiry is the clear demonstration of the 
interlocking functioning of the several cultures 
involved. Individual sites had foreshadowed such 
a possibility, but comprehensive proof had been 
lacking. Now, however, it is abundantly clear that 
Halaf dovetailed with Hassunah and Obeid with 
Halaf. In the South, where there is as yet no 
unambiguous evidence of any occupation earlier 
than Obeid, there is nevertheless sufficient reason 
to suspect a degree of familiarity with the Halaf 
style (p. 96). In other words, even at such remote 
periods there could be no question of a sharp and 
total displacement of one culture by another, or 
of a culture flourishing in complete seclusion from 
its neighbors. Progress was necessarily a co-opera- 
tive and cumulative process, and no sustained 
advance could be expected of isolationist com- 
munities. Incidentally, there is positive proof that 
sections of Mesopotamia maintained commercial 
relations with relatively distant regions as far 
back as the Hassunah period. For the obsidian 
which was used at Hassunah and the roughly con- 
temporary Matarrah had to be imported from 
Anatolia, thus providing a medium for various 
cultural interchanges. In these circumstances 
there can be no question of cultures that are 
wholly distinctive. What may have differentiated 
one region from another, or one period from the 
next, may have been a matter of selection and of 
special prominence of sundry features. Above all, 
distinctiveness was not the result of sudden change 
but rather of gradual evolution. A great deal of 
the Hassunah achievement was bound to continue 
under Halaf, just as Halaf could not be totally 
altered under Obeid. We list each of these three 
phases as separate cultures on the basis of a series 
of combined features which maintained themselves 
over an appreciable period of time. Some of these 
features appear to be local, others seem to be 
intrusive; there is a constant interplay of con- 
tinuity and discontinuity. As yet, our technique 
(not to mention the shortcomings of the generally 
available material) is not precise enough to deter- 
mine in each instance whether we have before us 
an independent culture or merely a notable varia- 
tion within a familiar text. That is why we still 
have in Mesopotamia the marginal problems of 
the Eridu ware and of the Samarra manifestation. 

According to Seton Lloyd, the painted pottery 
from the lowest temples at Eridu (and the related 
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pottery from Hajji Muhammad, near Warka) was 
non-Obeid and apparently in a class by itself. The 
author considers the same ware as tlie earliest 
manifestation of the Obeid culture (pp. 74, 94 
n. 430), although she does admit, as was just 
mentioned, a measure of relationship with Halaf 
(p. 96). A clear-cut decision either way would 
seem to await additional evidence. The Samarra 
problem is still more perplexing. As Braidwood 
has pointed out, there is doubt whether a self- 
sufficient Samarra assemblage ever existed.* There 
is only the distinctive Samarran pottery which can 
be superimposed either on Hassunah or on Halaf 
contexts. Does this mean that the older assump- 
tion of a distinctive Samarra culture and period 
was erroneous? The author implies this by not 
giving Samarra an independent listing. In this 
she and Braidwood may well be right. Once again, 
however, our present tools prove inadequate to 
cope with fine distinctions of this sort. 

In regard to the home of the several cultures 
under discussion, Dr. Perkins sees western analo- 
gies (and possibly a western origin) in Hassunah. 
Halaf, on the other hand, appears to her to have 
started out in the Mosul area. Finally, she favors 
those who advocate an Iranian source for Obeid. 
She has made out a good case for each of these 
assumptions, most particularly so in breaking new 
ground by advancing the theory of the Mosul home 
of the Halaf culture. I have some misgivings on 
this last point but they are slight and certainly 
insufficient to outweigh the author’s arguments. 
Incidentally, Dr. Perkins its impressed by the 
reasoning of D. E. McCown in tracing the Samarra 
ware to Iran (p. 7).° Since the two cultures with 
which Samarra pottery dovetails, viz., Hassunah 
and Halaf, are admittedly innocent of Iranian 
connections, the problem of Samarra becomes that 
much more complex. 

Following the Obeid stage, the author finds a 
sharper break between the North and the South 
than had been apparent hitherto. Her use of 
separate designations for the two areas at that 
particular time is fully justified. Neither the 


2 JNES, 4 (1945), 258. 
* Discounting apparently the doubts expressed by Braid- 
wood, loc. cit. 
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North nor the South shows a complete break with 
the past, as was to be expected. But Obeid glyptics 
and architecture carry over at Gawra, whereas the 
cylinder seal, writing, and new pottery styles 
become characteristic of the South. No effort is 
made to apply these findings to the underlying 
ethnic question. The author could scarcely be 
blamed for thus leaving well enough alone. 

It is only natural that Tepe Gawra should have 
played a prominent part in a comparative study 
of early Mesopotamian archaeology. This reviewer’s 
original dating of the Gawra Levels XIX-XII to 
the Obeid period is fully borne out against the 
attempts of Christian and Wachtsmuth to lower 
the dating to the Uruk and Jemdet Nasr periods.* 
On the other hand, I was inclined originally to 
compare some of the pottery from the Obeid levels 
at Gawra with the Samarra ware, in common with 
Mallowan who had followed a similar procedure 
at Arpachiyah. The sharper definition of Samarra 
which resulted from the researches of Braidwood, 
Perkins, and others ® has done away with my attri- 
bution of Samarra to the Obeid stage. I gladly 
accept the author’s correction (p. 15, n. 132), 
just as A.. J. Tobler did in his Tepe Gawra II. 
But I cannot be equally appreciative of the author’s 
change of my spelling Gawra to Gaura. Since she 
is content to follow the excavators’ terminology 
in regard to pottery (p. vii), her making an ex- 
ception of this non-Arabic name seems gratuitous, 
especially when this meant one form in quoting 
from the publications and another from elsewhere.® 
At best, the whole thing depends on a particular 
transcriptional convention which one chooses to 
use. No such convention is consistently employed 
in the present volume. Perhaps a reviewer should 
be glad to have something to criticize, even though 
it is an insignificant trifle. For on all important 
counts Dr. Perkins’ work calls for an enthusiastic 
welcome. 


E. A. SPEISER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


*Cf. AfO, 13 (1939-41), 199 ff. 

5 JNES, 3 (1944), 47 ff. 

*Cf., e.g., p. 13, n. 123. It may be added that the 
form Gawra is retained by Braidwood in his latest mono- 
graph cited in n. 1. 
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The Inwardness of British Annexations in India. 
By C. S. Srinrvasacnwari. (Sir William 
Meyer Endowment Lectures, 1948-49). Pp. 
xvi + 221+ [1]. Madras: UNIVERSITY OF 
Mapras, 1951. 


When Mr. Srinivasachari, Professor Emeritus of 
History and Politics at Annamalai University, was 
invited to deliver the Sir William Meyer Endow- 
ment Lectures at the University of Madras in 
1948-49, he chose as his subject an analysis of the 
process whereby several important Indian states 
“lapsed” to or were otherwise merged with Brit- 
ish India before 1858. These lectures are now 
published under the above title. They deal with 
the annexations of Satara, Jhansi, Nagpur, the 
Carnatic, Tanjore, and Oudh. There is also a brief 
treatment of the “cession of Berar” and a thor- 
ough discussion of the relations between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the restored Hindu dynasty 
in Mysore from 1799 to 1858. Viewed from the 
vantage point of the mid-twentieth century, these 
events do not make pleasant reading, and the 
author has neglected no opportunity to reveal the 
Machiavellianism of many framers of high policy 
at Calcutta. Lord Dalhousie, quite naturally, is 
the chief villain. Each case is similarly treated: 
first, an exposition of the contemporary meaning 
of the treaty or agreement between the East India 
Company and the eighteenth-century prince con- 
cerned; then, the story of the methods by which 
that meaning was twisted, misinterpreted, or 
simply brushed aside in order to further the 
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policy which nineteenth-century administrators 
and empire-builders deemed expedient. 

Mr. Srinivasachari’s work reflects a thorough 
mastery of the relevant printed literature and 
official documents. Revelations from the archives 
of the former government’s “ Political Depart- 
ment,” recently made available to scholars, may 
be expected to add little to this story of the diplo- 
matic negotiations between the British authorities 
and these princes. It is to be hoped, however, that 
future work in the vast treasure house of India’s 
National Archives may throw some light on actual 
administration and economic and social conditions 
in these States, especially in the period 1820-58. 
Posterity will then be in a better position to under- 
stand the measures described in these lectures, 
and perhaps to assess praise and blame with more 
assurance. We have here a great deal about the 
British officials who effected these changes, a little 
about the handful of officials who opposed them, 
but very little indeed about the princes themselves 
and their entourage. The author apparently in- 
tends to leave his readers with the impression that 
the populations concerned would have fared better, 
had these dynasties retained their ruling powers. 
Granted that British aims became increasingly 
imperialist in the nineteenth century and that far 
too often British interests were preferred to Indian 
interests, it certainly is debatable whether India’s 
welfare would have been better served by a policy 
of strict interpretation of treaties and sanads in 
the cases discussed so lucidly in these lectures. 


HoLpEN FuRBER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Fabric of Chinese Society. By Morton H. Friep. New 
York: PRAEGER, 1953. Pp. xi + 243. $4.25. A study 
of the culture of Ch‘u-hsien, a county seat in Cen- 
tral China near Nanking. Starting with the Chinese 
family, the author passes on to consideration of the 
extended family and the clan and also of extra-kin 
forces and relationships in the agricultural and 
urban milieu and among the gentry. 


Bird Deities in China. By FLORENCE WATERBURY. Sup- 
plement X to Artibus Asiae. Ascona, Switzerland: 
ARTIBUS ASIAE PUBLISHERS, 1952. Pp. 191, 60 plates. 
Half of the text deals with the pervasiveness of 
animal-worship and the concept of the soul; some 
representations of anthropomorphised bird-forms in 
the paleolithic, neolithic, and bronze ages; and the 
widespread belief in a connection between birds and 
the spirit-world. The other half deals specifically 
with China, from prehistory to the Six Dynasties. 

China’s Dragon Robes. By ScHUYLER CAMMANN. New 
York: RONALD Press, 1952. $7.50. A study of the 
history, symbols, making, and other aspects of the 
long garments worn by courtiers and officials of 


the later dynasties in China. Related robes in China 
and other lands are also discussed. 


Rise and Splendor of the Chinese Empire. By RENE 


GroussET. Berkeley and Los Angeles: UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA PREss, 1953. $6.00. First Ameri- 
can edition of a work translated from the French 
and published in England in 1952. It is a general 
history of China. 


i Theta Annual. Papers of the Oriental Language 
Honor Society, University of California. Vol. 3, 
July 1952. Includes the following articles: Roy A. 
Miller, “ A Note to Karlgren’s Phonologie, 17. I”; 
Donald M. Richardson, “Some Nara Fragments: 
The Bungo Fudoki”; Alex Wayman, “ Introduction 
to Tsoh kha pa’s Lam rim chin mo.” 


The Mongols and Russia. By GroRGE VERNADSKY. New 
Haven: YALE UNIVERSITY Press, 1952. Pp. 462. 


$7.50. History of Mongol expansion, particularly 
into Russia, and analysis of the Mongol impact on 
that country. 


The Cotton-Clad Mila. The Tibetan Poet-Saint’s Life 
in Pictures. By Tony Scumip. Reports from the 
Scientific Expedition to the North-Western Prov- 
inces of China under the Leadership of Dr. Sven 
Hedin. Publication 36. VIII. Ethnography, 5. Stock- 
holm: StTaTeNs ETNOGRAFISKA MUSEUM, 1952. Pp. 
126. 30 plates. Presents nineteen paintings and the 
text and translation of inscriptions pertaining to 
Mila (died 1135). 


Selected Chinese Texts in the Classical and Colloquial 
Styles. Selected by LIEN-SHENG YANG. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: HARVARD-YENCHING INSTITUTE, 1953. 
xviii + 192. Photostatic reproduction of six articles 
in the colloquial style and fourteen in the classical 
style. The 191 pages of Chinese text are accom- 
panied by 11 pages of notes. 


Salt for the Dragon. A Personal History of China 1908- 
1945. By Esson M. Gate. East Lansing, Michi- 
gan: MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE Press, 1953. Pp. 
225. Personal reminiscences of a long-time resident 
of China who was an official of the Salt Revenue 
Administration. 


Das Problem der Sklaverei in China. By Epuarp ERKEs. 
Berlin: AKADEMIE-VERLAG, 1952. Pp. 30. A brief 
evaluation of the role of slavery in Chinese history. 


Chinese Mandarin Squares. By ScHUYLER CAMMANN. 
Bulletin, University Museum XVII, No. 3 (June, 
1953). Pp. 73. 32 figures. Analysis of the jacket 
insignia known as “ Mandarin Squares,” and brief 
catalogue of the Letcher collection of squares. 

Li Ch‘ang-chi ko shih EE EKER. Kyoto: Kyoto 
UNIVERSITY Liprary, 1952. 3 chiian. This edition, 
printed directly from woodblocks cut in 1818 in 
Japan, contains the complete extant works of the 


T‘ang poet Li Ho Aegy. 











NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


FROM THE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Dues 


For several years the question of increasing the annual 
dues has been under consideration by the Executive 
Committee. The costs of printing kept rising year by 
year. The Secretary learned through his contact with 
secretaries of other societies that a number of learned 
societies were increasing their dues payments, in some 
cases even doubling the amount. Our Executive Com- 
mittee has resisted the trend of the times, hesitating to 
break the long tradition by which members have received 
the benefits of the Society for $5.00 annual dues. By 
rigid economies and careful administration of our funds, 
we have managed to avoid deficits; but the last report 
of the Editor, indicating that the contents of the JouURNAL 
had been reduced by some 30% because of lack of funds, 
convinced the Executive Committee that we can no longer 
avoid the necessity of increasing the annual dues. It is 


hoped that the members will accept the change as 
unavoidable. We have already explained the situation 
to our subscribing libraries and so far have not received 
a single cancelation. The increased receipts will make 
it possible for the Editors to give us a journal con- 
taining more material. Beginning January 1, 1954, the 
following rates will be in effect. Annual dues for cor- 
porate members—$7.00; annual dues for student mem- 
bers who can prove that they are duly registered in 
institutions of learning — $3.00; subscriptions by non- 
members of the Society—$8.00; subscriptions by libraries 
sent directly to the Society—$7.00; life membership— 
$150 less one-half of the amount already paid in annual 
dues. 


Annual Meeting of the Society 


The time and place of the next annual meeting has 
been fixed as April 13-15, 1954 at Columbia University 
in New York. 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


MipptE West BrRancH 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


April 17-18, 1953 


The Middle West Branch of the American Ori- 
ental Society held its thirty-sixth annual meeting 
on April 17 and 18, 1953 at Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, Northwestern University Campus, Evanston, 
Illinois, in joint session with the Mid-West Section 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
and the Chicago Society of Biblical Research. 

The following members of the Society were 
present at one or more sessions: 

Gold, V.R. 

von Griinebaum, G. E. 
Giiterbock, H. G. 
Hallock, R. T. 
Hansen, R. E. 

Kraft, C. F. 

Lee, S. C. 

Lewy, Hildegard 


Baab, O. J. 
Bargebuhr, F. P. 
Blank, S. H. 
Braden, C. 8. 
Cameron, G. G. 
Creel, H. G. 
Cross, F. M., Jr. 
Edgerton, W. F. 


Lewy, J. Seele, K. C. 
Malamat, A. Sellers, O. R. 
Marcus, R. Swain, J. W. 


Thomas, H. L. 
Thomas, Winifred S. 
Watters, A. C. 
Wyngaarden, M. J. 
Zabkar, L. V. 


Mendenhall, G. E. 
Newey, P.S. 
North, F. 
Oppenheim, A. L. 
Schmidt, E. F. 


The first session was called to order in Room 
205 of Garrett Biblical Institute by President 
George G. Cameron at 1:30 p.m. on Friday, 
April 17. Upon motion the minutes of the 1952 
meeting were approved as published in JAOS 73. 
62-64. The President then appointed the follow- 
ing committees: Nominating Committee: Ovid R. 
Sellers, Charles S. Braden, Sheldon H. Blank; 
Auditing Committee: J. W. Swain, Richard T. 
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Hallock; Representative on the Joint Resolutions 
Committee of the Societies: Martin J. Wyn- 
gaarden. After the business meeting of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis President 
Cameron presided while the following papers were 
read: 


Sheldon H. Blank, Hebrew Union College: 
Isaiah and Immanuel 


Floyd V. Filson, McCormick Theological Seminary: 
Bultmann’s View of New Testament Eschatology 


Judah Rosenthal, College of Jewish Studies: 
The Number of Jews in the Roman Empire in New 
Testament Times 
Hans G. Giiterbock, University of Chicago: 
A Hittite Text of the Old Babylonian Period 
H. G. Creel, University of Chicago: 
The Cultural Role of the Family in Ancient China 
Joseph W. Swain, University of Illinois: 
The Rise of the Christian Epic 
Gustav E. von Griinebaum, University of Chicago: 
Muslim Science and Muslim World View 


The second session followed the subscription 
dinner which was served at 6:00 P.M. in the 
Garrett Commons with Vice-President Keith C. 
Seele of the Society presiding. The session, held 
in Room 205, was chaired by Julius Lewy, Vice- 
President of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis. The following presidential addresses 
were read: 


George G. Cameron, University of Michigan 
President, Middle West Branch, The American Ori- 
ental Society: 
Persian History and Persian Historians 
Merrill M. Parvis, University of Chicago 
President, Mid-West Section, The Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis: 
Text Criticism and/or Text History 


The third session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Cameron in Room 205 at 9:00 A.M. on 
Saturday, April 18. The Nominating Committee 
submitted the following report of nominees for the 
year 1953-54: 


President: Keith C. Seele, University of Chicago 

Vice-President: Charles F. Kraft, Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute 

Secretary-Treasurer: Hans G. Giiterbock, University of 
Chicago 

Members of the Executive Committee: Hildegard Lewy, 
543 Glenwood Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. G. Creel, 

University of Chicago 
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These officers were duly elected followed by a rising 
vote of thanks to the retiring and succeeding 
Secretary-Treasurers. 

The Secretary-Treasurer then submitted the 
financial report, which had been audited and was 
now declared approved by the Auditing Committee, 
as follows: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE MIDDLE WEST BRANCH OF 
THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society, Aprit 18, 1953 


Balance on hand, April 5, 1952................ $15.19 


Receipts 
Budget appropriation from the national Society 75.00 





BOE oi ccc cececccctcccvacnesevoesecesens $90.19 
Expenditures 
vcd ersnbe eddie hese ee seen wen $ 2.07 
co gg eT eRe TTT TT re 1.65 
Service charge on bank account....... 50 
To the national Society for preparing 
envelopes for first mailing.......... 14.05 


Local expenses for first mailing: 
225 sheets of paper.... $ .55 
| eee 25 

eee ee 45 

225 two-cent stamps... 4.50 


on 
~] 
or 


Society’s share of expenses 
of second mailing: 
Printing 400 programs.. 32.50 
250 envelopes.......... 8.86 
5.00 $46.36 
Prorated share (AOS 200; 
CSBR 90; SBLE 320) 15.20 
Society’s share of expenses 
oi preparing abstracts: 
ree 1.79 
2 Seereeerrn 75 = 2.54 
Prorated share (AOS 1/2; 
SBLE 1/2) 1.27 
BES ccc acdcearccsavccsdccccccseswanwees 40.49 





Balance on hand, April 18, 1953................ $49.70 
Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES F. KRAFT, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Audited and approved: 


J. W. Swain 
R. T. Hallock 


April 18, 1953 


Upon motion the report was approved and audited. 


After a brief business meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis President Merrill 
M. Parvis of that Society declared a joint business 
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session of both Societies. The following report of 
the Joint Resolutions Committee was then adopted: 


The societies participating in the Joint Session Pro- 
gram of April 17 and 18, 1953, would express to their 
hosts of the Garrett Biblical Institute not only their 
sincere appreciation of the splendid hospitality enjoyed 
but also and especially their heartiest congratulations 
upon Garrett’s Centennial Year, 1953, marking a century 
of distinguished Christian leadership. We take cogni- 
zance of the fact that “ with an enrollment of 452 in the 
fall quarter and over 700 different students in residence 
during the centennial year, Garrett is the largest Metho- 
dist seminary and one of the largest theological schools 
in the world.” We also recognize the historic and im- 
portant “ Centennial Proclamation ” by President Horace 
Greeley Smith read from the pulpit of the Garrett chapel 
in January of this centennial year. Appreciating Gar- 
rett’s distinguished history, service, scholarship, and 
hospitality, we shall remember our visit as a most happy 
occasion. 

We are grateful to the officers of the societies for 
their arrangement of the program and their efficient 
conduct of the sessions. And to the members of the 
Garrett faculty and to those in charge of the dining 
room and the buildings we would extend thanks for 
their cordial and generous contribution to our comfort. 


MARTIN J. WYNGAARDEN 
Ovip R. SELLERS 


Invitation for the 1954 meeting of both Societies 
was extended by Julius Lewy on behalf of Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. After some dis- 
cussion relating to the fact that the next national 
meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis is to be held in the Chicago region, the 
Societies voted to express appreciation for the invi- 
tation to Hebrew Union College and to ask the 
executive committees of the Societies to make final 
decision concerning both place and time of the 
1954 meeting. 

With Merrill M. Parvis continuing in the chair 
the following papers were read: 


Paul S. Newey, Chicago, Illinois: 
Light on Some Difficult Texts of the Bible from the 
Syriac Version 


Julius R. Mantey, Northern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary: 
Parallels in the Dead Sea Scrolls and in the New 
Testament 


Ovid R. Sellers, McCormick Theological Seminary: 
The Poetic Structure of Joel 2: 23 


George E. Mendenhall, University of Michigan: 
The Meaning of the Term ‘Apiru 


Hildegard Lewy, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
The Campaign of Ibal-pi-El] II of ESnunna against 
Iasmah-Adad of Mari 


Curtis W. R. Larson, Denison University: 
The Pauline Motif of Dying as an Expression for Suf- 
fering; Schweitzer’s Mystical Interpretation 


The fourth session followed a complimentary 
luncheon given by Garrett Biblical Institute in 
recognition of the Garrett Centennial which was 
served at 12:00 m. in the Garrett Commons. Otto 
J. Baab,-Past President of the Middle West Branch 
of the American Oriental Society and member of 
the staff of Garrett, presided. Horace Greeley 
Smith, President of Garrett, delivered an address 
appropriate to the occasion. 

In the session in Room 205, presided over alter- 
nately by Presidents Cameron and Parvis, the 
following papers were read: 


Louis V. Zabkar, University of Chicago: 
The Ba in the Religion of Amarna 


A. Leo Oppenheim, University of Chicago: 
Ancient Mesopotamian Dream Books 


Julius Lewy, Hebrew Union College: 
Remarks on the Biblical Names Yareb, Methushael, 
Hebron 


Following the reading of these papers the joint 
session of the Middle West Branch of the American 
Oriental Society and the Mid-West Section of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was 


declared adjourned. 
A number of members of the Societies remained 


for the session of the Chicago Society of Biblical 
Research. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


WESTERN BRANCH 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


April 25, 


The Western Branch of the American Oriental 
Society held its third annual meeting on April 25 
and 26, 1953 at the University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. 

The following members of the Society attended 
the meeting: 


C. L. Chang Helen McCullough 
S. C. Egerod W. H. McCullough 
D. M. Farquhar R. A. Miller 
Ch‘ung-ho Frankel S. W. Nakamura 
H. H. Frankel N. Poppe 

R. E. Fuller E. Reifler 

C. T. Hu M. C. Rogers 
Elizabeth Huff E. H. Schafer 
Ruth S. Krader P. L. M. Serruys 
F. D. Lessing G. E. Taylor 

F. K. Li A. Wayman 

E. M. Loeb H. Wilhelm 


The meeting opened at 9:00 a.m., April 25, 
in Room 101, Thomson Hall, with an address of 
welcome to the Branch by Dean Lloyd Woodburn 
on behalf of the University of Washington. 
President F. D. Lessing presided. The following 
communications were presented: 


Charles A. Moore, University of Hawaii: The Mean- 
ing of Ahirhsi and its Significance in Ethics (read by 
E. H. Schafer) 

Soren C. Egerod, University of California: Prelimi- 
nary Remarks to a Syntactical Study of Literary Chinese 

Erwin Reifler, University of Washington: Ezekiel’s 
East Gate and the Solomonic Gate of Megiddo 

Susumu Nakamura, University of California: Japan’s 
Contribution in the Field of Tibetan Studies 

Fang Kuei Li, University of Washington: A Possible 
Zero-Genitive in Early Tibetan 

Hans H. Frankel, University of California: Differences 
between the Old and New History of the T‘ang Dynasty 
in the Biographies of the Literati 

T. L. Yuan, Stanford University: Archaeological Work 
in China, 1949-1952 (read by C. T. Hu) 

Roy A. Miller, Ford Foundation: Some Problems in 
Tibetan Phonology 


Following the morning session, members ad- 


0 


26, 1953 


journed to 229 Students Memorial Building for 
the subscription luncheon. 

The business meeting was held at 1:30 P.M. 
The Secretary-Treasurer presented the following 
financial report: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 





Damemas (Hae BO, BOOB) .occ cece ccsecesccecs $ 44.67 
Receipts 
Annual appropriation from A.O.S........ 75.00 
$119.67 
Expenditures 
Mimeographing programs for 1952 
ERE TE TORT CT CET TT $ 6.20 
PS eicx eo ove rssame ac eemeaaes 5.00 
Ces Get GORING e so oo cc ccsevccesess 9.00 
Printing letterheads................ 17.22 
$37.42 37.42 
Balance on hand this date..............00+: $ 82.25 


Respectfully submitted, 
Epwakp H. SCHAFER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Audited and approved: 


ELIZABETH HUFF 
S. W. NAKAMURA 


This report was approved. Thereafter the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted by 
the Branch: 


Resolved: to express thanks to the University of 
Washington and to the Far Eastern Institute for their 
hospitality and many courtesies. 

Resolved: to express the gratitude of the members 
of the Branch to Dr. R. E, Fuller for his important 
contributions to the success of the meeting, both pro- 
fessionally and socially. 

Resolved: to express thanks to the outgoing officers 
of the Branch for their useful labors during the past 
year. 
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The Nominating Committee then presented its 
report, and the following members were unani- 
mously elected as officers of the Branch for the 
year 1953-1954: 

President—Peter A. Boodberg 

Vice-President—Hellmut Wilhelm 

Secretary-Treasurer—Denzel Carr 


Members of Executive Committee—G. E. Gibson, F. D. 
Lessing, C. C. McCown, S. Nakamura 


Three new members were elected to the Nomi- 
nating Committee, whose composition is now as 
follows: 


S. W. Chan, W. J. Fischel, F. K. Li (terms expire 
1954) 
E. Ashikaga, H. H. Frankel, E. Reifler (terms expire 


1955) 


The afternoon session opened at 2: 00 P.M. with 
the presidential address. The paper of President 
Lessing was entitled “Yama, Dionysos and their 
Kin,” and was illustrated with slides. Thereafter 
the following communications were presented, with 
Vice-President Wilhelm presiding: 


Paul L-M. Serruys, St. Mary’s College: Standard Chi- 
nese and Dialects in Han Times 

Hellmut Wilhelm, University of Washington: More 
on the Mo-yao = Yao Equation 

Edwin M. Loeb, University of California: Ecology and 
Social Organization of the Bataks and Minangkabau of 
Sumatra 

Edward H. Schafer, University of California: Notes 
on Mica in Medieval China 

Alex Wayman, University of California: The Tibetan 
Translation of the Buddhist Term pratitya-samutpdda 


Peter A. Boodberg, University of California: The 
Proto-Bulgarian Inscription of Preslav (1945) (read by 
P. L-M. Serruys) 


The meeting adjourned at 5:15 p.m. Dr. and 
Mrs. R. E. Fuller very kindly provided refresh- 
ments and dinner for members and guests at 
their home, and afterwards entertained them with 
motion pictures of volcanic eruptions on the Island 
of Hawaii. 

At 10:00 a.m., April 26, members viewed a 
special exhibition of Asiatic art at the Seattle Art 
Museum, arranged by the courtesy of Dr. Fuller. 

















AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


Prof. Toro Hanepa, 52 Omiya Tajiri-machi, Kamikyo- 


The list is corrected to November 11, 1953 according 
to the latest and best information available to the Secre- 
tary. Members are requested to inform the Secretary of 
any corrections that should be made. The number placed 
after the address indicates year of election. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. FREDERICK W, THOMAS, Oxford University, Oxford, 
England. 1920. 

Sir JoHN MarsuHatt, Litt. D., Avondale, Sydney Road, 
Guildford, Surrey, England. 1928. 

Prof. CARL BROCKELMANN, Halle a/d Saale, Kliebknecht- 
strasse 15, Germany. 1931. 

Sir ALAN HENDERSON GARDINER, M.A., D. Litt., Court 
Place, Iffley, Oxford, England. 1938. 

R, P. Lours Hugues VINCENT, D. D., Dominicains, Jeru- 
salem Zone Arabe, Box 53, Via Amman-Jordanie, 
Hachemite Kingdom of Jordan. 1938. 

Prof. JEAN PHILIPPE VoceEL, C.I.E., Ph. D., 19 Louise 
de Coligny laan, Leiden-Oegstgeest, Netherlands. 
1939. 

Prof. BERNARD KARLGREN, Museum of Far Eastern An- 
tiquities, Stockholm 19, Sweden. 1941. 

Prof. BENNO LANDSBERGER, The Oriental Institute, 1155 
E, 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 1941. 

Prof. JuLEs BLocu, 16 Rue Maurice Berteaux, Sévres, 
France. 1947. 

Prof. Sunitr Kumar CuHatTrTerdi, D. Litt., ‘Sudharma ’ 
16, Hindusthan Park, P.O. Ras-Bihari Ave., Cal- 
ecutta, India. 1947. 

Prof. CHten YIN-KO, 52 Hsin Lin Yuen, Tsin-Hua Uni- 
versity, Peiping, China. 1947. 

Prof. D. Dr. A. DEBRUNNER, Schwarztorstrasse 36, Bern, 
Switzerland. 1947. 

Prof. Dr. J. J. L. Duyvenpak, Sinologisch Institut, 1 
Binnenvestgracht, Leiden, Netherlands. Corporate 
member, 1937; Honorary, 1947. 

Prof. MEHMED Fuap K6prtLt-Zape, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Ankara, Turkey. 1947. 

Prof. Louis MASSIGNON, 21 Rue Monsieur, Paris VII, 
France. 1947. 

Prof. JOHANNES PEDERSEN, Dantes Plads 35, Copen- 
hagen V, Denmark. 1947. 

Prof. Louris Renou, 2 Rue Emile-Faguet, Paris XIV, 
France. 1947. 

Sir Ratpn L. Turner, “ Haverbrack,” Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, Hertfordshire, England. 1947. 

M. Pierre Lacau, 28 Rue Cortambert, Paris XVI, 
France. 1949. 

Prof. Grorces Dossin, University of Liége, Rue des 
Ecoles, 26, Wandre prés Liége, Belgium. Corporate 
member, 1926; Honorary, 1950. 

Prof. JARosLav CERNY, Queen’s College, Oxford Uni- 
versity, Oxford, England. 1952. 


ku, Kyoto, Japan. 1952. 

Prof. G. RycKMANS, 7 Mont St. Antoine, Louvain, Bel- 
gium. 1952. 

Prof. Tune Tso-p1n, Academia Sinica, 115, Ist Section, 
Ho-ping Road, E., Taipei. Taiwan. 1952. 

Prof. Sues Umenara, 92 Kitashirakawa, Shimoike- 
dacho, Kyoto, Japan. 1952. 


HONORARY ASSOCIATES 


Hon. Henry MorceNntHav, 417 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 1921. 

Hon. Sao-Ke ALFRED Sze, Chinese Legation, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1922. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 


Names marked with * are those of life members. 

Dr. NaBIA ABpoTT, 212 Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1936. 

Mr. ALBERT Apis, Box 878, Beirut, Lebanon. 1950. 

Mrs. RicHarp ApLorr, 30 Sutton Place, New York, N. Y. 
1943. 

Prof. VasupEeva 8. AcRAWALA, M.A., Ph. D., College of 
Indology, Banaras Hindu University, Banaras, India, 
1950 (1940). 

Swami AKHILANANDA, The Vedanta Society, 224 Angell 
St., Providence 6, R. I. 1944. 

* Prof. WILLIAM FoXWELL ALBRIGHT, 118 Gilman Hall, 
The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 
1915. 

Prof. Epwrin Brown ALLEN, E.E. (Rensselaer Poly- 
technic), 4 Sheldon Ave., Troy, N. Y. 1932. 

Marearet L. ALLEN, FSS, American Embassy, Tel Aviv, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 1952. 

* Prof. THOMAS GEORGE ALLEN, 330 Fifteenth St. Court 
West, Bradenton, Fla. 1917. 

Dr. Sepat ALP, Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakultesi, Ankara 
Universitesi, Ankara, Turkey. 1947. 

Mr. Cuartes Lestey AMES, 50 W. Kellogg Boulevard, 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 1943. 

Prof. D. K. Anprews, M.A., Ph.D., Knox College, 
Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. 1940. 

Mr. ABRAHAM E. ANTAR, 72 Bella Vista St., Tuckahoe 7, 
N. Y. 1952. 

Prof. Rupotr ANTHES, Curator, Egyptian Section, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia 4, Pa, 
1951. 

Mr. Davin F. ANTHONY, 730 Jackson Ave., Falls Church, 
Va. 1948. 

* Prof. Joun CLrarK ArcHer, Yale Divinity School, 409 
Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 1916. 

Prof. Grorce T. Arrota, Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. 
1949. 
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Prof. Ertn Asat, Ph. D., Linguistics, Faculty of Law 
and Literature, Kanazawa University, Kanazawa 
City, Japan. 1950. 

ENSHO ASHIKAGA, M. Litt., Department of Oriental Lan- 
guages, University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 1947. 

Dr. TouviA ASHKENAZI, 2865 29th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 8, D. C. 1945. 

Dr. Samuet D. Atkins, Department of Classics, McCosh 
16, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1936. 

Prof. WILLIAM M. AustTIN, Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18, Md. 1952. 

Dr. Orro J. Baap (Garrett Biblical Institute), 2417 
Hartzell St., Evanston, Ill. 1950 (1939). 

Prof. Lupwie BaAcHHorer, Ph. D., 1201 E. 60th St., 
Chicago, Ill. 1936. 

Rev. FREDERICK A, BAEPLER, Boonville, Mo. 1926. 

Mr. Ktaus Baer, International House, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1953. 

Prof. KeEMAL BALKAN, Ph. D., Room 449, International 
House, 1414 E, 59th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 1953. 
LLoYD BANNERMAN, M.A., 242 Hillsdale Ave. E., 

Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 1953. 

Mrs. Eart H. Barser, 110 Haven St., Reading, Mass. 
1925, 

*Mr. Pure Lemont Barsour, Silvermine, Norwalk, 
Conn. 1917. 

Dr. FreperIcK P. BARGEBUHR (State Univ. of Iowa), 
1107 E. Burlington St., Iowa City, Iowa. 1949. 

Mr. BERNARD BARNES, 117 Royal Ave., W. K., Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada. 1947. 

Rev. T. A. M. Barnett, Wycliffe College, Hoskin Ave., 
Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. 1946. 

Prof. SALo Baron, Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 1933. 

* Prof. LeRoy Carr Barrett, 31 Arundel Ave., West 
Hartford, Conn. 1903. 

Georces A. Barrors, 8. T. D., 106 Stockton Hall, Prince- 


ton, N. J. 1940. 

Rev. Paut H. Barret, M. A., P. O. Box 1714, Hong Kong. 
1951. 

Mr. JAMES BATAL, 184 Clarendon St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
1946. 


Mr. Harotp R. Batrerssy, F.R.A.S., Bulvar Saray, 
Ataturk Bulvari, Aksaray, Istanbul, Turkey. 1953. 

Rey. CHARLES W. BAUGHMAN, 160 E. Sharon St., Glen- 
dale, Ohio. 1951. 

Rev. R. Pierce Beaver, Director, The Missionary Re- 
search Library, 3041 Broadway (Union Theological 
Seminary), New York 27, N. Y. 1938. 

GEORGE BECHTEL, Ph. D., 353 Willard Ave., Chevy Chase 
15, Md. 1935. 

Mr. ANTRANIG A, BEDIKIAN, 164 Leonia Ave., Leonia, 
N. J. 1939. 

Mr. Mapitson S. BEELER, Box 42, Wheeler Hall, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 1941. 
Mr. JAMES A, BELLAMY, P. O. Box 308, Marion 1, Ky. 

1952. 

* Prof. Surrpap K. BELVALKAR (Deccan College), Poona, 

Via Bombay, India. 1914. 


Mr. Ernest BENDER, Box 17, Bennett Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 1942. 

Mr. WarRREN C. BENEDICT, 641% Austin St., Rochester 6, 
N. Y. 1946. 

Miss ANNA S. BENJAMIN, 422 W. Durham St., Philadel- 
phia 19, Pa. 1951. 

Morroe Bercer, Ph. D., Department of Economics and 
Social Institutions, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J. 1950. 

Mr. Donatp C. Bereus, FSO Beirut, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D. C. 1949. 

Rabbi Morton M. BERMAN, 5048 Woodlawn Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 1929. 

Rev. J. BUCHANAN BERNARDIN, Box 388, Maryville, 
Tenn. 1937. 

Miss Marcaret E. Bertscu, Apt. 1, 4121 N. Henderson 
Road, Arlington, Va. 1946. 

Mr. ErtcH W. BETHMANN, 139 East 57th St., New York 
22, N. Y. 1958. 

Mr. GeorcE P. Bickrorp, 2800 Terminal Tower, Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. 1949. 

Mr. Raymonp A. BIDWELL, 16 Ridgewood Terrace, 
Springfield, Mass. 1940. 

Mr. LEONARD BINDER, 158 Cadish Avenue, Allerton, Mass. 
1953. 

MARTIN O. BINGER, Ph. D., 527 E. 72d St., New York 21, 
N. Y. 1946 (1942). 

Dr. WoopBRIDGE BINGHAM, Department of History, 30 
Wheeler Hall, University of California, Berkeley 4, 
Calif. 1931. 

* Mr. CHAUNCEY J. BLAIR, 1252 S. Taylor St., Arlington, 
Va. 1938. 

* Prof. FRANK RINGGOLD BLAKE, Ph. D. (Johns Hopkins 
University), 817 E. Belvedere Ave., Baltimore 12, 
Md. 1900. 

Prof. SHELDON H. BLANK, Ph. D., Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 1927. 

Mr. ErpHrAIM Buatt, 608 Dufferin St., Toronto 3, Ont., 
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XXIIIrd INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTALISTS 


In accordance with the resolution taken at the XXIInd 
International Congress of Orientalists at Istanbul, the 
Royal Asiatie Society is organizing the XXIIIrd Con- 
gress, which will be held in Cambridge in 1954 from the 
2ist to the 28th August inclusive. 

As hotel accommodation in Cambridge is limited, mem- 
bers of the Congress will be lodged in Colleges. It is 
therefore imperative that the approximate number of 
participants should be known as soon as possible. Intend- 
ing members are requested to inform the Organizing 
Committee. 

The Congress is open to all Orientalists. As the lists 
of addresses are incomplete, to lessen the risk of unin- 
tentional omission, intending members, whether they re- 
ceived the first circular or not, should send their names 
and addresses to the XXIIIrd International Congress of 
Orientalists, Organizing Committee, Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, England. 

The second circular due to be issued by the end of 
1953 and which will contain all the then necessary 
information will, in principle, only be sent to those who 
either sent back a reply card attached to the first 
circular, or to those who by some other means expressed: 
their intention to attend the Congress to the Organizing 
Committee. 


Intending members who wish an official body or insti- 
tution such as a University, a Library, etc. to receive 
an invitation, are requested to send their recommenda- 
tions to the Organizing Comimttee as soon as possible. 


ON THE NALARAYADAVADANTICARITA 


Dr. Ernest Bender writes: The review of the Nala- 
riyadavadanticarita (JAOS 73.121) remarks that “ the 
four mss. used for the edition are undated.” On p. 268 
of the book I had noted that each of the four mss, bore 
the date of composition, three having been composed in 
Samvat year 1512, and the fourth in Samvat year 1535. 

From Dr. Helen M. Johnson the following note was 
received: In the review (JAOS 73.120) it is stated that 
“this work is the earliest of a [Jain] series which in- 
cluded a Sanskrit version in the Kathikoga....” It is 
very far from being the earliest Jain version of the Nala 
and Damayanti story. Hemacandra’s Trisastisalakapuru- 
sacaritra is approximately three hundred years earlier. 
The eighth parvan has an elaborate version of the story. 
This doubtless was a source of the later versions, as the 
Trisasti° was a handy sourcebook for many later Jain 
authors. It is not safe to make a statement in regard 
to any aspect of Jainism or of life in mediaeval Gujarat 
without consulting Hemacandra. 








